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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Dec. 6. This day having been appointed 
for the reassemblingof Parliament, the House 
met soon after one, and at two the arrival of 
the Sovereign was announced by double 
salutes and flourishes of trumpets. His 
Majesty entered the House, surrounded 
by the Cabinet Ministers, and took his 
seat upon the Throne, when the Com- 
mons were summoned, and on their arrival 
the Lord Chanceilor, kneeling, handed to 
his Majesty the written copy of the Speech. 
His Majesty read, as follows : 


“ My Lorps, anp GENTLEMEN, 

“ I have called you together that you may re- 
sume, without further delay, the important daties 
to which the circumstances of the times require 
your immediate attention; and IL sincerely regret 
the inconvenience which I am well aware you 
must experience from so early a renewal of your 
labours, after the short interval allowed you for re- 
pose from the fatigues of the last Session. 

“ I feel it to be my duty, in the first place, to 
recommend to your most careful consideration 

Jan.—voL, XXXVI, NO. CXWXIII. 


‘the measures which will be proposed to you for a 
Reform in the Commons House of Parliament. 
A speedy and satisfactory settlement of this ques- 
tion becomes daily of more pressing importance 
to the security of the State, and to the content- 
ment and welfare of my People. 

“« I deeply lament the distress which still pre. 
vails in many parts of my dominions, and for 
which the preservation of peace, both at home 
and abroad, will, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, afford the best and most effectual 
remedy; I feel assured of your disposition to 
adopt any practicable measures, which you will 
always find me ready and anxious to assist, both 
for removing the causes and mitigating the effects 
of the want of employment, which the embar- 
rassments of commerce and the consequent in- 
terruption of the pursuits of industry have occa- 
sioned, 

“ It is with great concern that I have observed 
the existence of a disease at Sunderland, similar 
in its appearance and character to that which has 
existed in many parts of Europe. Whether it is 
indigenous, or has been imported from abroad, is 
a question involved in mach uncertainty, but its 
progress has neither been so extensive nor 80 
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2 Political Events. 


fatal as on the Continent. It is not, however, the 
less necessary to use every precaution against the 
further extension of this malady ; and the teca- 
sures recommended by those who have had the 
best opportunities of observing it, as most effectual 
for this parpose, have been adopted. 

“In parts of Ireland a systematic opposition 
has been made to the payments of tithes, attende | 
in some instances with afflicting results; and it 
will be one of.our first duties to inquire whether 
it may not be possible to effect Improvements in the 
laws respecting this subject which may afford the 
necessary protection to the Established Church, 
and at the same time remove the present causes 
of complaint. But in this, and every other ques 
tion affecting Ireland, it is above all things ne- 
cessary to look to the best means of securing 
internal peace and order, which alone seem want- 
ing to raise a country blessed by Providence with 
80 many nateral advantages to a State of the 
greatest prosperity. 

** The conduct of the Portuguese Government, 
and the repeated iajuries to which my subjects 
have been exposed, have prevented a renewal of 
my diplomatic relations with that kingdom. The 
state of a country so long united with this by the 
ties of the most intimate alliance must necessarily 
be to me an object of the deepest interest ; and the 
return to Earope of the elder branch of the illus. 
trious House of Braganga, and the dangers of a 
dispyted suecession, will require my most vigilant 
attention to events by which not only the safety 
of Portugal, bat the general interests of Europe 
may be affected. 

* The arrangement which I announced to you 
at the close of the last Session, for the separation 
of the States of Holland and Belgium, has been 
followed by a treaty between the Five Powers and 
the King of the Belgians, which 1 have directed 
to be laid before you as soon as the ratifications 
shall have been exchanged. A similar treaty has 
not yet been agreed to by the King ofthe Nether- 
lands; but L trust the period is not distant when 
that Sovereign will see the necessity of acceding 
to an arrangement in which the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Five Powers have unanimously concurred, 
and which has been framed with the most careful 
and impartial attention to all the interests con- 
cerned, I have the satisfaction to inform you that 
IT have concluded with the King of the French a 
convention, which | have directed to be laid be- 
fure you, the object of which is the effectual sup- 
pression of the Afiican slave-trade; this conven. 
tion, having for its basis the concession of recipro- 
cal rights to be matually exercised in specified 
Iatitades and places, will, I trast, enable the naval 
forces of the two countries by their combined ef.- 
forts to accomplish an object which is felt by both 
to be so important to the interests of humanity, 

* Regarding the state of Europe generally, the 
friendly assurances which I receive from Foreign 
Powers, and the anion which subsists between 
me and my allies, inspire me with a confident 
hope that peace will not be interrupted, 


** GENTLEMEN OF THR Houses or Commons, 

** I have directed the estimates for the ensuing 
year to be prepared, and they will in due time be 
laid before you. 1 will take care that they shall 
be formed with the strictest regard to ecohomy, 
and I trust to your wisdom and patriotism to 
make such provision as may be required for the 
public service. 
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« My Lorps, anp GenrLemen, 

“The scenes of violence and outrage which 
have oceurred in the city of Bristol and ip some 
other places have caused me the deepest affliction. 
The authority of the laws must be vindicated by 
the punishinent of offences which have produced so 
extensive a destruction of property, and so melan- 
choly a loss of life ; but L think it righttodirect your 
attention to the best means of improving the mu- 
nicipal police of the kingdom for the more effectual 
protection of the public peace against the occur- 
rence of similar commotions, 

*« Sincerely attached to our free Constitution, I 
never can sanction any interference with the legi- 
timate exercise of those rights which secure to my 
people the privileges of discussing aod. making 
known their grievances; bat in respecting these 
rights it is also my duty to prevent combinations, 
under whatever pretext, which in their form and 
character are incompatible with all! regular pover n- 
ment, and are equally opposed to the spirit and to 
the provisions of the law ; and I know that I shall 
not appeal in vain to my faithful subjects to 
second my determined resolution to repress all 
illegal proceedings by which the peace and secu- 
rity of my dominions may be endangered.” 


His Majesty then rose and retired, at- 
tended by several of the Ministers and 
the Great Officers of State. The Com- 
mons withdrew from the Bar, and their 
Lordships adjourned during pleasure. 
Shortly after. five o'clock the House 
resumed.— The Lord Chancellor having 
read his Majesty’s Speech, which was 
also read by one of the Clerks of the House, 
— Lord Camperdown rose to move the usual 
Address. In commenting on the several 
topics alluded to in the Speech, his Lord- 
ship highly eulogised the Noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government for hav- 
ing proposed a great measure of Reform, 
which had the merit of reconciling the con- 
flicting opinions of various parties of reform- 
ers, and had received the almost universal 
sanction of the people of England. He de- 
sired not to enter into any discussion of the 
measures which it was intended shortly to 
introduce on this subject ; but it was suffi- 
cient to know, that, although some modifi- 
cations might be conceded in the minor de- 
tails, the whole measure would be the same 
in principle, and equally efticient as the last, 
Ministers being convinced that nothing less 
would satisfy the just wishes of the country. 
—The Address having been read by the 
Lord Chancellor—Lord Lyttleton rosé: to 
second it. His Lordship strongly dwelt on 
the state of the public mind, urging that the 
events of the first French Revohetich or of 
Charles the First’s reign, bad not eqnalled 
the excitement and interest that now existed ; 
and contending that such was the state of 
‘win opinion that nothing short of the Re- 
orm Bill which had been rejected would 
satisfy the country.—The Earl of Hatrowby 
said, that when the Bill came up from the 
other House, he should hope it would be one 
they could adopt. Until that measure came 
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before them, he should say nothing. He 
would discuss it at the proper time, with a 
sincere desire for its adoption.— The Earl of 
Aberdeen offered some remarks on Portu- 
guese affairs, observing that the injuries of 
which complaint had been preferred resulted 
from the state of public excitement, and 
adding that the Ministers of the Five Powers 
had no right to dictate to the King of the 
Netherlands, as it appeared they had done, 
in forcing him, under the bane of their high 
displeasure, to conform to the decision of 
the Conference.—The Duke of Buckingham 
declared that, though he was last Session 
vehemently opposed to the measure then in- 
troduced, the was, as well as the Govern- 
ment, most anxious for the speedy and satis- 
factory settlement of the question, on which 
depended the quiet of the country and the 
seeurity of the State: he would, therefore, 
when it came before the House, consider it 
with a view to the feelings of the people— 
with a view to that spread of education and 
knowledge among them which had rendered 
them both more alive to political matters, 
and more competent to understand them ; 
but he would so consider it always subject 
to the principles of the Constitution.—The 
Earl of Eldon, in a short speech, alluded to 
the infamous falsehoods propagated in a pa- 
per called ‘‘ The Black List,” a production 
which he deprecated as highly revolution- 
ary ; he considered that Ministers ought to 
institute a prosecution against the ap 
of such a work. The Noble Earl, in allu- 
sion to the vote he had given last Session 
on the Reform Bill, candidly declared his 
willingness to revise that vote, and if he 
found that he had really taken a false step, 
to retrace it.—Earl Grey, in addressing the 
House, observed, in reference to the ques- 
tion of Reform, ‘‘ any measure passed by 
me must be on the same principles, and 
equally efficient as the last.” He aagen 
when Noble Lords came to discuss that 
question, they would come unfettered, and 
have a full latitude for the expression of 
their opinions, so as they might conscienti- 
ously do their duty ; and he claimed the 
same advantages for himself, determined to 
do his duty, as was, in his opinion, most 
conducive to the best interests of the State 
and the permanent security of the country. 
His Lordship having briefly commented 

n the several other topics introduced into 
his Majesty’s Speech, the Address was 
agreed to, 

Dec. 7.—The House met at one o'clock, 
for the purpose of proceeding to St. James’s 
with the Address, and shortly afterwards the 
Lord Chancellor, the Mover and Seconder 
of the Address, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and other Peers, car- 


ried up the Address to the Sovereign. 
Dec. 8. The Lord Chancellor read his 
Majesty’s Answer to the Address, which 
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was ordered to be entered on the Journals of 
the House.—Lord Fllenborough, in moving 
for returns relative to the Charter and the 
affairs of the East India Company, expressed 
his surprise at the total silence of the King’s 
Speech on that important subject, and stated 
that a leading point of inquiry would be to 
ascertain how far the Government of India 
could be conducted without reliance for its 
expenditure on any other quarter. — Earl 
Grey said he could not object to the motion, 
and that he should be ready to discuss the 
question when it came regularly before 
the House; but, as the question of the 
revival of the Charter was not likely to 
be brought forward this Session, its men- 
tion was not introduced into the King’s 
eemaran Marquis of Salisbury ask- 
whether Government intended to bring 
forward any Bill relative to the Poor 
Laws 1—The Lord Chancellor replied, that 
if no other Noble Lord did, he should pro- 
a measure upon that subject.—The 
sarl of Aberdeen intimated, he should here- 
after bring forward a motion respecting the 
arrangements between Holland and Bel- 
gium, if a Noble Duke ( Wellington), who 
had taken great interest in the proceedings 
connected with those arrangements, declined 
to do so.—Earl Grey said, that a copy of 
the Conference would have been laid on the 
table if it had been ratified.—The Earl of 
Winchelsea inquired whether it was the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers to bring 
forward any specific measure for the purpose 
of putting down the Political Unions !— 
Ear! Grey said it was not ; adding that Go- 
vernment was already armed with sufficient 
powers to stop any illegal associations. 

Dec. 9. Lord Teynham, after alluding to 
the fires which had taken place in different 
parts of the country, and strongly urging the 
necessity of interference on the part of Go- 
vernment, gave notice that after the Christ- 
mas recess he should move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the purpose of preventing in- 
cendiary fires. 

Dec. 13. Lord Ellenborough moved for 
copies of all Correspondence relative to the 
recent differences between the Factory and 
the Local Authorities at Canton. His Lord- 
ship spoke at some length upon the impor- 
tance and advantages of our trade with 
China. He lamented that the Select Com- 
mittee and Merchants at Canton had acted 
in such a way as to give offence to the 
Chinese Government.—Earl Grey replied, 
that Government were aware of the import- 
ance of the subject—that no step would be 
taken rashly—that the business was more 
immediately under the control of the Kast 
India Company—and that no objection 
would be made to the production of the 
Papers when they were ready, and when 
Government and the Company had received 
all.the necessary intelligence which they 
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had not yet had upon the subject. The Mo- 
tion was withdraw. 

Dee.-L5; Lord Melbourne moved that a 

ct Committee be appointed to inquire 

ing the collection and payment of 

1 in Ireland. His Lordship, after al- 
Inding to the various disturbances which 
had taken place in that country, said, it 
would be recollected that similar disturb- 
ances in 1622 gave rise to the introduction 
of the Tithe Composition Act, which was at 
the time satisfactory to a large proportion of 
the people. The present disturbances, he 
beliaead. arose from inherent defects in the 
system; the mode of collecting Tithes, and 

e imperfect and partial operation of the 
Tithe Composition Act. The Tithe of agist- 
ment, and the power which was left to the 
Diocesan of refusing his assent to the Com- 
position which might be agreed upon be- 
tween the incumbent and parishioners, were 
circumstances which caused the Tithe Com- 
position Act to act partially, and the sound 
parts of Ireland to be infected by the un- 
sound portions. His Lordship stated, that 
a great hardship was inflicted on the poor 
man, by the numerous calls which were 
made on him. The bishop, rector, vicar, 
archdeacon, prebendary, and vicars choral all 
had a right to call for their Tithes sepa- 
rately, which was harassing to the poor 
man, though the total amount was but tri- 
fling. None but low persons were employ- 
ed in the collection of Tithes, who were dis- 
posed to take every advantage, and were of 
course in many instances guilty of the ut- 
most exaction. The motion, after a few 
remarks from the Earl of Wicklow, Lord 
Ellenborough, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and Earl Grey, was agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee — 

Dee. 16. In answer to a question by the 
Earl of Aberdeen,~—Earl Grey said, it was 
the determination of Government to enforce 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, and to take no 

rt in the dispute between Don Pedro and 

on Miguel. Some vessels, which had 
been en for the service of Don Pedro, 
had been detained in the river, and the case 
referred to the Law Ofticers of the Crown, 
who decided that the law had not been vio- 
lated, and they were in consequence re- 
leased.—On the Motion of Earl Grey, the 
House adjourned to the 17th of January. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Dec. 6. The Speaker entered the House 
shortly after one o'clock, and at half-past 
two the House was summoned to the Lords. 
On thew return, the House adjourned during 
pleasure; and at four the Speaker again 
took the Chair. His Majesty's Speech 
having been read by the Speaker ;—Lord 
Cavendish rose to move the usual Address ; 
which was seconded by Sir Francis Vin- 
ceat.—Mr, Croker observed, that he did not 
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consider the Speech to be very manly and 
straightforward ; nor did he view.it, as very 
explicit. had yet to learn, whether 
the Reform Bill about to be brought forward 
was to be another and a more moderate Bill, 


or the same Bill. As to the * tic” 
opposition to the nt of tithes i Ire- 
land, if that remedy were adopted which he 


thought was hinted at (an alteration of the 
tithe system), it would shake the foundation 
of all ‘property, and should have his most 
decided opposition.—Mr. Stanley stated, in 
regard to Ireland, that it was interided to 
move for a Select Committee on the subject ; 
and that the views of the Government would 
be submitted to such Committee. It was 
not contemplated to affect property : it was 
only sought, as in the case of Reform, to se- 
cure property and strengthen existing insti- 
tutions.—Sir C. Wetherell entered at some 
length into explanations of the Bristol affair 
—attacking the Unions and the newspapers 
with unmingled and indiscriminating cen- 
sure—inquiring why, if danger were appre- 
hended, the Bristol Gaol Delivery had not 
been postponed ; and asking what would 
have been said of him by the “ many- 
mouthed and venomous Press” if he had 
not gone there? The Hon. Gentleman com- 
plained thatthe names of the Recorder and 
the Bristol Magistrates were omitted in the 
Commission recently appointed. He had 
put in his claim to be included in it, as a 
matter of right, to the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and he had also submitted it 
in writing to the Lord Chancellor.— Mr. 
Lamb stated that the postponement of the 
gaol delivery had never been asked. He 
would, however, abstain from further com- 
ments, on the ground that inquiries were 
ae in Bristol.—Sir Robert Peel 

aving commented upon several of the topics 
alluded to in his Majesty's Speech, on the 
subject of Reform, said :— 


** When the new measure of Reform shall come 
under discussion, 1, for one, promise to give it the 
most calm and dispassionate attention. I wish 
that I could anticipate from its success the same 
tranquillizing and satisfactory resalts which are 
anticipated by the King’s Government. I wish 
that I coult believe that the spirit of impatience 
against all restraint, and the reluctance to submit 
to any control, which at present pervade and con- 
vulse the land, were attributable to such causes as 
the opposition which we have given to the pro- 
gress of Reform ; and that the triumph, if triumph 
should betide, over our opposition, would bring 
back the halcyon days of peace and contentment, 
and restore that spirit of obedience which, ander 
Tory Governments at least, existed to the laws. It 
is ina spirit of calmness and impartality that I shall 
discuss the Bill which the Noble Lord opposite 
me is about to introduce. I trust that it will be 
founded on more moderate principles than the 
last; but be it founded on what principles it may, 
I owe it as a duty to the people of England,—I 
claim it as a right inherent in me as one of their 
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Representatives—to deliver my opinions bonestly 
and Holdly upon ft ; and as the King, in the gra- 
cions Speech which we have this day heard deli- 
vered from the Throne, admits the rights of his 
subjects, even in confederated unions, publicly to 
declare their opinions and to make known their 
grievances, so I, a loyal subject of the King, shall 
expect protection in return for my allegiance, if I 
shoald incur odium and unpopularity by protect- 
ing that which in my judgment I believe to be the 
real interests of the people of England against 
their wishes and temporary delusion.” 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that Government, considering the present 
state of the country, had exercised a sound 
discretion in calling Parliament t rat 
this unusual season, notwithstanding the 
ublic and private inconvenience which in- 
ividuals might feel from now attending it. 


With respect to the omissions complained of 
in the Speech, the subjects alluded to must 


be necessarily brought under the discussion 
of Parliament, and it did not appear neces- 
sary to mention them. A Committee would 
be appointed on the subject of the renewal 
of the Bank Charter ; one had been already 
appointed to consider of the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company, With 
respect to the plan of Reform to be submit- 
ted to the House, his Lordship had reason 
to hope that it would be such as would ef- 
fectually calm and set at rest the excitement 
which existed in the public mind, and would 
give full satisfaction to the great majority of 
the people of England.—Mr. Hunt blamed 
Ministers for not having adopted adequate 
Bereta for securing the public peace of 

ristol; and ascribed the present distress 
to the withdrawal of the paper currency, and 
the evils of free trade. The Hon. Member 
moved an amendment to the Address, em- 
bodying the latter propositions, and sug- 
gesting that the Houses should adjourn, to 
give time for Ministers to prepare a suitable 
Address. No Member seconded the Mo- 
tion, and it of course fell to the ground. 
After a few remarks from Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Leader, Mr. Trevor, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Weyland, Mr. Shiel, Sir J. M. Doyle, 
and Sir C. Forbes, the Address was agreed 
to. 

Dec. 7. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer presented a Petition from Yorkshire, 
signed by eS of 140,000 persons, 
praying for Reform.—Lord Morpeth, in 
supporting the prayer of the petition, ob- 
served that this was the answer of York- 
shire to the allegation that there was “‘ re- 
action” on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. The immense number of signa- 
tures to the petition were obtained in the 
short space of six days.—Mr. Hume, on pre- 
senting a petitionfrom the Western Political 
Union, praying the House to adopt measures 
for the diffusion of knowledge, by the removal 
of many taxes that prevented its extension, 
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inquired of the Noble Lord (Althorp) ‘whe- 
ther Government : ‘any propo- 
sition on this subject during ‘the t 
Session.—-The Chancellor of the Hechaqoer 
protested against questions being put to 

at this period as to what he wight be in- 
clined to do with respect to the renioval of 
taxation ; because, to give satisfactory an- 
swers to such questions would be to ge 
himself at a period when he 'should be ex- 
tremely sorry to give any pledge whatever. 
He should therefore decline = ‘aby an- 
swer as to the nature of any financial mea- 
sures that might be under the consideration 
of the Government.—The on ‘the 
Address was brought up, and, after a dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Hume, Lord Pal- 
merston, Mr. G. Dawson, Mr. C. F n, 
Lord Sandon, Sir F. Burdett, and Sir R. 
Peel took part, was agreed to and ordered 
to be presented to the King. 

Dec. 8. The House met pro forma at two 
o'clock. The Speaker, Lord Cavendish, Sir 
F. Vincent, and several other Members, 
then proceeded to St. James’s Palace, to 
present the Address to the King. 

Dec. 9. Mr. Hume desired to know whe- 
ther there was an interition on the part of 
Government to take any step towards re- 
ducing the increased expenditure incurred 
during the current year, amounting to nearly 
a million, in keeping up an extra military as 
well as naval force. Forhis own part, he 
was not aware of the necessity of keeping 
up such establishments.—Lord Althorp con- 
sidered it extremely inconvenient to have 
questions upon the rate of estimates which 
Government was about to submit to the 
House, put to him at this period. He cer- 
tainly did not consider it the proper time to 
put such questions, and if they were put in 
due‘time, in due time would he answer them. 
— He would, however, state that it was 
the intention of Government to propose the 
Estimates with the strictest view to economy. 
—On the motion of Lord Duncannon, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, and at the recommendation of the 
Committee, 78,7601. was granted out of the 
Crown Revenues for repairs of Buekmgham 
Palace.—Mr. Hume wished to know whe- 
ther that supply extended to the furniture. — 
Lord Duncannon said the furniture was not 
included, but there was a quantity of 
furniture in store, which was likely to be 
appropriated to that purpose. 

Dec. 12. Lord re Russell introduced 
the Reform Bill. The Noble Lord, having 
commented upon the necessity of a Reform 


in the existing system of representation, the 
state and of the country,’and the 
pledges given by Ministers to such a 
change as to them necessary, pro- 
ceeded to in the principle which 
the Bill had been drawn up, and the various 
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details embraced by it. The present was, 
he considered, much superior to the former, 
inasmuch as it had less cumbrous machinery 
to work with, and aye Ag wer a 
simplicity of plan. On the subject of the 
pre sorin ie bon to be hind es regards 
schedules A and B, his Lordship observed, 
that some of the boroughs which formerly 
escaped disfranchisement in consequence of 
the population of their parishes being large, 
though the boroughs themselves were inccn- 
siderable, would now be placed in schedule 
A, whilst others would be rased out of it, 
and placed in schedule B. The boroughs 
which would be placed in schedule A, in 
consequence of this change, were Ald- 
borough, Amersham, East Grinstead, Oak- 
hampton, Saltash, and Ashburton. Sup- 
— Ashburton to be one of the 56, then 

e boroughs rased out of schedule A into 
schedule I were Midhurst, Petersfield, Eye, 
Wareham, Woodstock, and Lostwithiel. 
Another part of the disfranchising clauses 
of the Bill related to the boroughs inserted 
in schedule B. The boroughs in schedule 
A were disfranchised because they could 
have no free election ; but the boroughs in 
schedule B were placed there from an idea 
of the propriety of not giving to the smaller 
boroughs such a large share in the repre- 
sentation as they possessed at present, from 
each returning two Members, and with a 
view of diminishing the numbers of the 
House. The opinion of the framers of this 
Bill as to the first of these points, namely, 
the propriety of diminishing the share which 
the boroughs had in the representation, re- 
mains unchanged. With regard to the pro- 
priety of filling up the numbers of the House, 
it had been matter of serious consideration 
with them, whether, as the vacancies oc- 
casioned by the disfranchisement of the bo- 
roughs had been filled up so far as to give 
to the House only twenty-three Members 
less than those which now constituted it, it 
might not be of greater advantage to leave 
its Members undiminished, especially as 
those who objected to the diminution of the 
House might be conciliated without sacri- 
ficing any of the principles of the Bill. The 
only way left to do this was, by giving an 
additional Member to a certain number of 
the boroughs. It was proposed, that of the 
twenty-three Members who must be pro- 
vided to fill up the numbers of the House, 
ten should be given to the most conside- 
rable towns'in schedule B, that one should 
be given to Chatham, so as to render that 
town quite independent of Rochester, and 
that another should be given to the county of 
Monmouth. The consequence was, that 
there would only be thirty boroughs in sche- 
dule B, instead of forty-one ; and thus in 
schedule C, instead of twelve Members, 
there would be twenty-two. Instead of 


there being sixty-nine places, as by the old 
Bill, there would only be forty-nine places 
returning one representative each. Accord- 
ing to the scale now founded on the joint 
test of the number of houses and the as- 
sessed taxes, the thirty boroughs which 
would come into schedule B would be Eye, 
Lostwithiel, Westbury, Wareham, Wilton, 
Midhurst, Woodstock, Malmsbury, Laun- 
ceston, Droitwich, Liskeard, Hythe, Lyme- 
Regis, Horsham, Dartmouth, Thirsk, Tot- 
nes, Great Grimsby, Arundel, St. Ives, 
Rye, Morpeth, Northallerton, Reigate, 
Clithero, Helston, Calne, Christchurch, 
Petersfield, Shaftesbury. [n schedule D, 
two Members would be giver to Bolton, 
Brighton, Bradford, Blackburn, Maccles- 
field, Stockport, Stoke-upon-Trent, Halifax, 
and Stroud. By these amendments, it will 
be seen, that the disfranchising portion of 
the Bill has been curtailed; that schedule 
A, which before contained fifty-six boroughs, 
will now only contain fifty-one; and that 
schedule B, which contained forty-one bo- 
roughs, will now contain no more than 
thirty. With respect to the census, his 
Lordship in future proposes to take houses 
instead of persons, as the test of population 
cannot be Se strictly relied on, On the sub- 
ject of qualification, little or no alteration is 
to be made in the spirit of the 10/. franchise, 
though as regards freemen—and this part of 
the new Bill is certainly no improvement— 
the franchise is to be continued to them for 
ever, provided also they reside within the 
city, or borough, or within seven miles of 
the place of voting. Another part of the 
arrangement, namely, the proposed ap- 
portionment of the limits and bounds of 
cities, boroughs, and districts by commis- 
sioners, would be the subject of a distinct 
Bill.—Sir Robert Peel said, that the new 
Bill would afford the opponents of the last 
Bill the most triumphant refutation of the 
gross calumnies and false charges made 
against them for the part they had taken. 
All the suggestions which the new Bill con- 
tained had been before ineffectually made 
at his side of the House.—Lord Althorp de- 
nied that the alterations in the Bill origin- 
ated from suggestions and proposals coming 
from Sir R. Peel's side of the House. 
During the recess, Government had not 
only applied themselves to improve the Bill, 
but had. wherever objections had been made 
which did not seem to involve points of any 
material consequence, ad them in the 
spirit of conciliation. The Noble Lord con- 
cluded by maintaining, that the principles 
of the Bill were the same as those contained 
in the rejected Bill.—Mr.-Croker contend- 
ed, after instancing Aldborough, North- 
allerton, Calne, and other , that there 
was nota single point, as far as schedules 
A and B were concerned, that was brought 
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to a division in the Committee, which was 
not now conceded in the present Bill,—The, 
Marquis of Chandos wished that more con- 
ciliation were shown on both sides, know- 
ing that, in other quarters the question was 
likely to meet with a, different reception. 
He still hoped the Bill might pass both 
Houses of Parliament in such,a shape as to 
give satisfaction to the country at large, and 
not as now solely advocated by one party, 
althongh he admitted it, to be a large one, 
He held himself called upon to make these 
observations, because he felt that they were 
deliberating at a moment when there were 
other Houses of Parliament assembled in 
the country, having a power which none but 
the Commons of England ought to possess. 
—Mr. Hunt disapproved of the Bill, as it 
would exclude nine-tenths of the male adult 
population of the country from any share in 
the representation.—Sir C. Forbes disap- 
a the Bill as much as the last.— 
Lond Ebrington thought the Bill, to every 
good purpose, epual to the last.— Mr, 
Baring hoped that a spirit of conciliation 
would pervade all parties. Such excitement 
had been caused by the expectations held 
out by Ministers, that it was their duty to 
look at the existing state of things, to take 
the wishes and opinions of the people into 
consideration, instead of only considering 
what was abstractedly due to the Consti- 
tution, and what would abstractedly be the 
best for the country.— Mr. Shiel complained 
that the number of Irish Members had not 
been increased when so numerous an ad- 
dition of Members had been made to Eng- 
land. According as he understood the 
principle of the Bull, all those who had votes 
in corporations now, whether derived from 
freedom or servitude, were to be preserved 
in perpetuity. If that provision were to be 
extended to Ireland, and the freemen were 
to be preserved, he wished to know if the 
40s. freeholders were to be also preserved 
ia towns? Lord Clive had heard Lord 
John Russell’s speech with great satisfac- 
tion. The alterations in the Bill would 
certainly make it more acceptable than be- 
fore. He trusted that the conciliatory spirit 
evinced by the Noble Lord would be met 
by a corresponding disposition.— Mr. Port- 
man was glad to observe that the Bill was 
generally received by the late Opposition in 
a spirit of conciliation. He congratulated 
the House and the country at the prospect of 
a speedy settlement of the question.—Sir 
Charles Wetherell, though not slow in ex- 
Par np gratitude, saw nothing in the new 
Bill which should excite great satisfaction 
in his mind, The great point was, that 
there was to be no disfranchisement of free- 
men ; or, in other words, such corporations 
as were to be spared by the disfranchising 
clause were also to be allowed to retain 


their rights of voting. The Bill conced 
that the freedom of those boro whj 
were not placed in schedule A, sh uld, re-, 
serve those rights perpetually which. they, 
had held since ever Parliament was. estar, 
blished. He had before said that he knew 
two places, namely, Oxford, and. Bristol, 
where this disfranchisement was regarded as. 
most odious, and he had stated that, this 
a of the Bill was not understood,—Mr,. 
haw observed, that with respect to Dublin, 
the number of voters at present was about 
4000, and according to the present mea; 
sure, they would be increased, to about 
50,000, the greater part of whom were, 
Roman Catholics. He could see no ground, 
therefore, for the objection of Mr. Shiel,— 
Mr. Labouchere was rather surprised, when 
such a great alteration was to be made in 
the Constitution, that something more was. 
not done for the satisfaction of Ireland.-- 
Mr. Hume was happy to express his ap- 
probation of the principle of the measure 
proposed by the Government; but he must 
join with the Member for Louth, and the 
other Members for Ireland, in regretting 
that some measures had not been adopted to 
put an end to the comments of the peo 
of that country. He feared much, indeed, 
that the passing by the claims of Ireland to 
an enlarged representation, would give in- 
veterate offence to the people. — Lord John 
Russell having briefly replied, leave was 
given to bring in the Bill, which was also 
read a first time. 

Dec. 15. Mr. Stanley moved for the ap- 

ointment of a select committee to inquire 
into the state of the Jaw respecting Tithes 
in Ireland. The motion, a a few re- 
marks from Sir Robert Peel, Mr, Shaw, Mr. 
Leader, &c. was agreed to, and a committee 
appointed.—Mr. Warburton obtained leaye 
to bring in a Bill for the regulation of 
Schools of Anatomy. He said that it in- 
stituted certain inspectors of the schools of 
anatomy, to be appointed by the Home Ser. 
cretary, and to make. reports to him from 
time to time on any objectionable matters 
that might come under their view. He like- 
wise stated that, with respect to the 

in which the schools were to be supplied, 
his measure would apply both to the rich 
and poor. 

Dec, 16. Lord Althorp moved the second 
reading of the Reform Bill.—Lord Porches, 
ter said, in the present circumstances of the 
country he should not oppose a_measure of 
Reform, by which a compromise could be 
effected between the opponents and the 
friends of a change in the, representative 
system ; but Ministers had done nothing to 
enable the mildest of their, opponents, to re- 
pan his sword wt iy, SEMPRE E. B. 
Sugden conside e present Bill more 
democratic in principle than the former. 
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Mr. Attwood and the Birmingham Union 
pronounced that opinion. It was cal- 
to produce a wild and universal 
change, and to make the Political Unions 
masters of the country. Ireland would not 
be contented. Mr, E. L. Bulwer su 
the Bill.—Lord Mahon said, that though he 
to all Reform, he 
second reading of this 
Bill, which he considered ill-calculated to 
restore that and confidence in the 
government of which it was contended the 
country stood so much in need—Mr. T. B. 
Macauley contended that the wishes of the 
le must be met by the legislature, or 
the most disastrous consequences must ensue. 
Whatever opposition might be made to it, 
Reform must eventually be carried. True 
wisdom would dictate to throw open the 
gates to a force, which would otherwise enter 
ata breach. Well would it be if that con- 
stitution, which, however corrupted by decay, 
was nevertheless one of the proudest wo 
of human wisdom—one of the noblest bless- 
ings of which any nation could boast, in- 
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stead of being left to be overturned by wild 
revolution, were repaired by pacific and 
lawful Reform ». Croker opposed the 
motion ; and concluded a - bare 
derable length, by assuring ouse he 
had urged Sain bat from an imperious 
sense of the danger of the country—a dan- 
ger he knew not how to remedy, but which 

knew he could tremendously increase by 
the passing of the Reform Bill.—The de- 
bate was adjourned. 

Dec. 17. The debate on the Reform Bill 
was resumed.—Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, Colonel Sib , Mr. Cust, Mr. 
Baring Wall, Mr. Cresset Pelham, Mr. 
Praed, Colonel Lindsay, Sir Charles We- 
therell, and Sir Robert Peel spoke in op- 
position to the Bill, and Colonel: Wood, 


Sir H. Willow , Mr. 8 , Sir John 
Burke, Lord in banat ol Mr. Stan- 
ley in support of it. 

The House divided on the motion for the 
second reading ; Ayes, 324, Noes, 162 ; Ma- 
cee rate the motion of Lord Althorp, 
the House adjourned to the 17th January. 


THE COLONIES. 


CANADA. 

The Committee of Trade and Manufac- 
tures at Quebec have presented a report, 
showing that its trade and commerce were 
gradually rar mga A comparative state- 
ment had been published of the number of 
vessels, &c. that had entered Quebec for the 
last five years, which gave the following re- 
sults :—In the year 1827, there arrived in 
the port of Quebec 602 vessels, of the ag- 
gregate tonnage of 152,764 tons, and 16,862 
emigrants. In 1828, 701 vessels arrived, 
of 183,141 tons, and having on board 12,697 
emigrants. In 1829, there arrived out 638 
vessels, of the aggregate tonnage of 234,301 
tons, and 13,357 emigrants. In 1830, the 
vessels which arrived out amounted to 857, 
of the tonnage of 225,138 tons, and having 
on board 24,391 emigrants. In the present 

ear, up to the end of October, 962 vessels 
ad arrived out, of the aggregate tonnage of 
249,125 tons, with 49,500 emigrants. Much 
anxiety prevailed in Canada as to the course 
likely to be adopted by Ministers relative to 
the timber duties. 
SWAN RIVER. 

The ‘‘ Hobart Town Colonial Times,” of 
the 6th of July, describes the Swan River 
Settlement as in a distressed and discontent- 
ed state. Fresh meat was selling at two 
shillings per pound, and other provisions in 
proportion. Mr. Peel, who obtained a grant 
of 250,000 acres, and took out with him 
property to the amount of 40,000/. and 400 
mechanics, farming men, and labourers, 


dared not move out of his house, for he was 
continually beset by numerous poor people, 


‘in number to 18, and in tonn 


who execrate him for having induced them 
to go to a settlement where they have met 
with nothing but starvation and disappoint- 
ment. All sorts of English goods are stated 
to be rather cheap at Swan River. The dis- 
tress prevalent in their money market is also 
described as becoming daily more and more 
alarming. Private letters confirm the above 
unfavourable account. From Sydney, the 
advices are of a much more favourable na- 
ture. The Australian Fisheries were prov- 
ing successful, and the number of ships in- 
creasing. The whalers belonging to Sydney, 
and worked by Colonial capital, amounted 
to 3800 ; 
those belonging to London, with agents in 
Sydney, to 4, and the tonnage to 878 ; and 
those to London sailing from Sydney to 4, 
and the tonnage to 1059 ; making a total of 
5737 tons. 

[A circular has been issued by the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, stating that an 
advance of 20l. will, under certain regula- 
tions, be made to ay Oren in the ordi- 
nary mechanical arts, desirous of emigratin 
& few South Wales or Van Dieman’s Land 

rovided he be married and intends to take 
is wife with him. ] 
EAST INDIES. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Rungpore of August 7th, published 
in the Bombay papers :—‘ The inundations 
have come down with a va this year, 
the river being now higher by a foot than it 
was at any period the preceding year, and, 
of course, most of the indigo plant is under 
water ; and we never have witnessed such 
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weather. Wehad a shock of an earthquake 
yesterday.” ‘There are authentic accounts 
that an incursion had been made into Cutch 
by a body of about five or six hundred ma- 
rauders from the north, sweeping the country 
at lange. A wing of the second Bombay 
light cavalry had been ordered into Cutch to 
protect the inhabitants.” 
WEST LNDIES. 

In Guiana island (Tortola) an extensive 

conspiracy of the slaves broke out in Sep- 


" FOREIGN 


CHINAs 

The following has been received at the 
India House from China via San Bias .— 

‘« The new rules and regulations for con- 
ducting foreign trade at China have the 
sanction of imperial authority, dated Pekin, 
May 22; consequently the Select Committee 
have revoked their order to suspend British 
trade. Although these new regulations are 
most restrictive and harassing, and his 
Celestial Majesty and his Ministers have 
countenanced these acts of aggression, the 
President and Select Committee are anxious 
to establish English intercourse upon a firm 
and respectable basis. They wisely remain 

assive until aid and counsel is received 
fom Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of Bengal. The China Governor 
‘ Lx’ was expected to reach the city of Can- 
ton in a few days.” 
FRANCE. 

The majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
ei the motion for the perpetual exclusion 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons, was 
182, there being for the Bill 251, and against 
it only 69. The proposition was adopted in 
the modified shape in which it was present- 
ed by the Committee, stripped of the yoo 
penalty of death, as the punishment of an 
infraction of its ordinances. It extends to 
the ex-King Charles X. his descendants, 
and the husbands and wives of his descend- 
ants, who are for ever banished from the soil 
of France, declared incapable of inheriting 
or acquiring any property within it, and 
compelled, under the fear of ultimate se- 
questration, to dispose of whatever property 
they may possess in France within six 
months, where the title was undisputed, but 
subject always to the claims of creditors in 
France. The family of Napoleon have been 
gainers by this discussion, as, in conse- 
quence of an amendment proposed by M. 
Comte, though resisted ineflectually by Mi- 
nisters, all the sanguinary enactments of the 
law of 1816 are ma as respects their 
entering upon the soil of France. 

The city of Lyons was, on the 20th and 
21st of November, a scene of the most de- 
plorable disorder, originating, however, in 

he distress of the workmen employed in the 
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tember, owing, it is supposed, to disappoint- 
ment, being assured from England that the 
King had emancipated them; and finding 
that their emancipation had not rata og 
concluded that it was nefariously wit , 
and they rose to execute vengeance. They 
were happily discovered, and by active mea- 
sures their guilty designs were frustrated. 
The Se a aicannmae mostly slaves, 
wholly unsuspected, and those who had been 
most trusted and best treated. 


STATES, 


silk manufactures, and having little or no 
political object. Their formidable and 
alarming character depended on the numbers 
of the mutineers. After preluding by some 
disturbances on the 20th, they descended on 
the 21st from the higher town, called the 
Croix Rousse, to the amount of 10,000 or 
12,000, some of them armed with muskets, 
and many of them wearing the uniform of the 
National Guard. The number of regular 
troops in the garrison was inadequate to 
quill cach a tumult. The National Guard 
of the higher classes was called out to dis- 
perse the rioters, but the latter, so far from 
yielding to the summons of the authorities 
to retire to their homes, fired upon the Guard, 
Several discharges took place on both sides, 
and occasioned great slaughter, Immedi- 
ately on the intelligence reaching Paris, the 
Duke of Orleans and Marshal Soult, at the 
head of a large army, were ordered to pro- 
ceed and subdue the disaffected city. Upon 
entering Lyons they were received with en- 
thusiasm, and public tranquillity was speed- 
ily restored. The young Prince reviewed 
the troops, and after reprobating the military 
of Lyons for their timidity during the riots, 
he dismissed from the French service, with 
every mark of disgrace, some of the officers 
who were supposed to have yielded too easily 
to the people, and even whole corps of the 
soldiery have not been exempted from his 
censures. The Duke of Orleans and Mar- 
shal Soult have returned to the capital ; and 
for the present, at least, it would appear that 
the insurgent workmen have entered upon 
their usual occupations. 
GREECE. 

A letter from Napoli di Romania, dated 
October 31, states that the assassin of the 
late President of Greece was condemned to 
be shot, which sentence was carried into 
execution. He was quite collected and firm, 
and (after taking leave of his father, a pri- 
soner in the fortress, who witnessed the 
execution of his son) he opened his arms to 
the soldiers, desiring them to take deliberate 
aim, exclaiming that he died a victim to his 
country. The people were greatly affected. 
His attitude was noble and commanding, 
and his costume rich and elegant. 
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POLAND. 
A ukase of the Emperor Nicholas, dated 
Moscow, Nov. 2, on the subject of Poland, 
has been issued. After a sufficient prelimi- 
nary appeal to Divine Providence, to pre- 
pare one for a more than ordinary exercise 
of his own peculiar kindliness of feeling for 
the bodily and spiritual welfare of the un- 
fortunate Poles, he thus proclaims their fate : 
‘* 1, A complete and unconditional amnesty 
is granted to all those of our subjects in the 
kingdom of Poland who have returned to 
their obedience. None of those included in 
this amnesty shall now, or at any future 
time, be condemned or secuted for his 
actions or political opinions done or ex- 
pressed during the whole time of the insur- 
rection,—II, The following are excepted : 
1. The authors of the bloody insurrection of 
the 29th of November 1830; those who on 
that evening repaired to the Belvedere Pa- 
lace, with a view to take away the life of our 
beloved brother, the deceased Cesarewitsch ; 
the murderers of the Generals, and of the 
Russian and Polisb officers—2. The au- 
thors of the horrors which occurred in War- 
saw on the 15th of August last.—3. ‘Those 
who, since the 25th of January inst. have at 
different times been considered as Chiefs or 
Members of the Government lately esta- 
blished in the kingdom of Poland, and who 
had not sent in their submission previously 
to the 13th of September, as well as those 
who, after the subjection of Warsaw, formed 
an illegal Government at Zackroczym, and 
thereby forfeited all claims to our mercy.— 
4. The Members of the Diet who proposed 
or supported the Act of Deposition of the 
25th of January.—5. The officers belonging 
to the corps of Romarino, Rozycki, Ka- 
minski, and Rybinski.—6. The subjects of 
the Western Governments who may have 
participated in the Polish insurrection.” 
TURKEY. 

In Turkey a substantial revolution in 
manners seems to be steadily, though silent- 
ly, pursued. The Sultan, who really be- 
longs to other latitudes than that of a Grand 
Seignior, spares no pains to introduce Eu- 
ropean modes of acting and thinking amongst 
his subjects. We have occasion to notice 
the establishment of a newspaper, in the 
French language, at Constantinople, and 
every arrival affords additional evidence 
of the Sultan’s exertions in the cause of 
Turkish reform. In these attempts he has, 
as may be expected, to struggle against the 
fixed and obstinate prejudices of his sub- 
jects ; and it is impossible to regard the ex- 
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traordinary efforts he is making without 
being concerned for his own safety. 


HOLLAND. 


The Dutch ultimatum in regard to the 
treaty with Belgium has been received. 
The King of Holland’s chief objections re- 
late to the right of internal communication, 
by the roads and canals of Holland, which 
is given to Belgium “by the treaty; and 
which, it is contended, was not called for 
by the circumstances, nor could the impo- 
sition of it be justified by any principle of 
the law of nations, Objections are also 
urged to other parts of the treaty, such as 
the division of territory, but more particu- 
larly to the distribution of the debt between 
the two countries ; but they are of a minor 
description, compared with ‘the question of 
the internal communication. 


PORTUGAL. 

Don Pedro's preparations for a descent 
on Portugal appear to have been carried on 
with alacrity and spirit. A morning news- 
paper states that ‘* The land forces already 
in Terceira and the other islands amount to 
6000 disciplined troops, and 2000 recruits, 
which force, it is expected, will be aug- 
mented by about 2000 foreign soldiers. 
The naval force now at the islands consists 
of one schooner, of twelve guns ; one ditto, 
with swivel; one corvette, of twenty-six 
guns, from Rio ; and one brig, of eighteen 
guns, also from Rio. The naval force about 
to proceed to Terceira consists of one fri- 
gate, of one thousand two hundred tons, 
carrying fifty-four guns ; one ditto, of nine 
hundred tons, and forty-four guns ; one 
ditto, of eight hundred tons, and thirty-six 
guns ; one corvette, of six hundred tons, 
and eighteen guns; one schooner, of two 
hundred tens, and six guns, and three steam- 
boats, of four hundred tonseach. For this 
naval force, provisions and pay for four 
months, from the 1st of January, have been 
provided.’ 

SPAIN. 

An extraordinary ‘‘ Gazette,” of the 8th 
instant, states that Count Torrijos, with}from 
fifty to sixty men, who had been forced to 
quit Gibraltar in consequence of the perse- 
cution which the revolutionary party was ex- 
posed to in that place, put to sea on the 
night of the 30th of November, but being 
closely pursued by the coast-guard vessels, 
they were under the necessity of landing, and 
surrendered to the troops sent in their pur- 
suit on the 8th of December. They were 
shot almost immediately afterwards. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Visit to the South Seas, in the United 
States’ ship Vincennes, during the years 
1829 and 1830, including Scenes in Brazil, 
Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena. By C. S. Stewart, A.M. 
Chaplain in the United States’ Navy. 2 vols. 

Judicions and enlightened missionaries possess 
namerons and peculiar opportanities for enlarging 
the boundaries of general knowledge; while in 
the integrity and uprightness of their character 
we have the best guarantee of the truth and 
fidelity of whatever they communicate. Their 
sketches of men and manners have, likewise, this 
advantage, that they are usually formed under a 
careful and continued observation, They are not 
like hasty voyagers, touching at various places, 
which they have not time to examine; nor are 
they biassed by the prejudiced and partial repre- 
sentations of interested or mendacious reporters, 
If their first impressions mislead their judgment 
for a moment, they have the means of correcting 
them by diligent inquiry and a closer inspection. 
It is a sinvular fact, that to gentlemen of this class 
we are mainly indebted for all the accarate in- 
formation we possess of the islands of the Pacific 
and their inhabitants. From others we have had 
romances and fictions in abundance; but it was 
reserved for such writers as Mr. Stewart to bring 
us acquainted with men as they are in these 
distant and hitherto unexplored regions, and with 
the most important facts that illustrate their cha- 
racters and customs. If the volumes of Tyreman 
and Bennet, of Ellis and Stewart, were an- 
nihilated, what should we really know of the 
present condition of Polynesia? Captain Beechey 
was never in a situation to state any thing but on 
hearsay, and that derived from the most incom- 
petent sources. The book of Captain Von Kot. 
zebue contains errors of the grossest kind, which 
even the slightest personal observation might have 
enabled him to avoid. The volumes of Mr. 
Stewart are valuable, not only as they corroborate, 
in all essential particulars, the narratives of 
Messrs, Ellis, Tyreman, and Bennet, but as they 
convey a great deal of additional information 
respecting places which they never visited, as 
well as those which they have so minutely de- 
scribed. Mr. Stewart informs us, that domestic 
cireamstances compelled him to relinquish a mis- 
sionary life, and that, in selecting a sphere for the 
exercise of his professional duties, he was in- 
duced to direct his attention to the United States’ 
Naval Service ; that in the year 1828 he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the Guerriere, which, with 
the St. Loais, was ordered to relieve the squadron 
in the Pacific Ocean, one vessel from which, the 
corvette Vincennes, would visit the Sandwich 
Islands, and return to Anverica by the Cape of 
Good Hope. As he had a strong desire to visit 
the islands which, for several years, had been the 
field of his missionary labours, the Government 
kindly allowed him to be transferred from the 
Guerriere to the Vincennes, which took place off 
Callao, in Pern, July 4th, 1829. He left Wash. 
ington in the Guerriere on the 10th of the pre- 
ceding February. From the latter period his 
narrative commences, which is writtea in an 
epistolary form to his wife. We shall not attempt 


any connected account of his progress, but con- 
tent ourselves with extracts, which not only pos- 
seas an intrinsic value, but are important as they 
are calculated to set at rest the question now so 
warmly agitated respecting the character of the 
missionaries, and the natore of the changes they 
have introduced in the Sandwich and Tahitean 
Islands, where they bave succeeded in establish. 
ing the profession of Christianity, In both these 
views the volumes of Mr. Stewart will be read 
with deep interest by a very large portion of the 
Christian public in Great Britain and America ; 
and we congratulate the publishers on the wide 
circulation which these circumstances alone will 
secure to the work, which, indeed, on many ac- 
counts, is entitled to the patronage it cannot fail to 
obtain. 

The Washington Islands, the beautiful and pic- 
turesque abodes of a race of savages, differing from 
all others that have been visited by Europeans, are 
a groupe in the vicinity of the Marques de Men- 
doca’s, and frequently included with them under 
the general appellation of the Marquesas. They 
are three in number, and were discovered 80 
lately as 1791, by Captain Ingraham, of Boston, 
and in the succeeding year visited by Captain 


Roberts, of the same place, who gave them the 


name by which they are now generally desig- 
nated, and to which, by established usage in such 
cases, they are justly entitled, They are indi- 
vidaally distinguished by their respective names, 
Huahuka, Nukubiva or Nanhiva, and Uapou, 
forming a triangle by their relative position to 
each other, the points of which are included 
within the parallel of 8. 38. and 90. 32. south 
latitude, and 139. 20. and 140. 10, west longitade 
from Greenwich, Haahuka isthe most eastern of 
the three, Nukuhiva lies about twenty miles di- 
rectly west of it, and Usapou thirty miles south of, 
the central parts of Nukuhiva. Nuakuhiva, twenty 
miles in length, and of nearly the same breadth, 
and having three or four good harbours on its 
coast, is much the largest and most important of 
the three, and that alone which ships have fre- 
quented. Mr. Stewart describes the natural scene- 
ry of this island, and it is indeed of surpassing 
beauty. His rambles on shore are’ amony the 
most interesting portions of his narrative. One 
of these excursions was to witness a dance in the 
interior, of which Mr, Stewart gives a highly 
graphic account. The letter which succeeds the 
one we have referred to, is entitled “ Form of 
Government and Civil and Religious Distinc- 
tions :” it affords much carious information, and 
though it presents idolatry under its degrading in- 
fluence, its aspect {sless hideous than it was found 
to be in some of the other islands of Polynesia. 
Infanticide is unknown; but human sacrifices 
prevail. The inhabitants appear to be less 
treacherous than their fellow savages in other 
parts of the world, Polygamy exists, but is a 
polygamy which gives a plurality of husbands, 
and not of wives. Mr. Stewart's visit to Tahiti, 
Raiatea, and the Sandwich Islands, which he had 
left only a few years before, shows the astonish- 
ing progress which they are all making in civil. 
ization ; and the facts he states, and the calamnies 
he refates, will irresistibly establish the conviction 
in every candid mind, that the greatest benefac- 
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tors of thesei ands are the missionaries who have 
taken Gp their residence among them, and the 
ureatest Wleeviig (hat bas ever been conferred 
upon them, the religion which the Saviour of 
mrattkind dias countvanded fo be propagated in bis 
nite athomg all nations. 

It if surpriving with what a spirit of malignity 
the swecevéiul and Most beneficial labours of these 
seli denying met have been reprobated in some 
of tgoquepent literature of the day, Even “ The 
Family Library,” as if determined to rob Chris 
tlanity of its exclusive honours as a divine re- 
ligion, in order to gratify the most vulgar intole- 
rance against those whe do pot belong to the 
dominant Obareh—** The Family Library’ has 
set itrelé in battle-array against the missionaries, 
and bas found a compiler foolish enough to weave 
tate his acconat of the mutiny of the Bounty the 
tullowing shameless statement. Speaking of the 
Tahitians this writer observes :>—** All their usual 
and imnecent amosements have been denounced 
by the missrouaries, aud in lieu of them these poor 
people bave been driven to seek resources in 
habits of indolence and apathy: that simplicity of 
character which atowed for many of their faults 
has been coaverted into canning and hypocrisy ; 
aud drankengess, poverty, and disease have 
thinned the island of its former population to a 
trichtful degree: there is too much reason to as- 
eribe this dimimation to praying, psalm singing, 
and dream drinkiog.” The missionaries are farther 
accused of taking from them what little trade 
they used to curry on, to possess themselves of it $ 
that they have their warehouses, act as agents, 
and monopolise all the cattle on the island; but 
in return, they have given them a new religion 
and « Parliament, (risam teneatis?) and reduced 
them to a state of complete pauperism ; and all, 
us they say, and probably have so persuaded 
themselves, for the honour of God and the salva- 
tion of their souls.” In all this statement there is 
not an iota of truth. The innocent amusements 
which were intimately associated with the grossest 
licentiousness, the most ferocious craelty, and the 
most loathsome stiperstition, necessarily gave 
place to the pure dictates of the Gospel, which 
bids every man respect himself, love his brother, 
wad honoar God with the reverence of one who 
aspires to the enjoyment of bis favoar and the 
possession of immortal life bevond the grave. 
When did the writer of this calumny ever dis. 
cover simplicity of character fu savages? Is not 
cuuning the vice of their barbariem!’ Were 
there greater hypocrites apou earth than the un- 
civilised Tahitians while they were idolaters? 
Dram drivking was likewise the all-destroying 
habit of their lives long before they were visited 
yy the missionaries. At that time it was the 
teheral character of the people; now, it is 
the exception, and is regarded as in the highest 
eyree disrepatable. Disease, the consequence of 
tleyravity, has almost been banished from = the 
Telaud by the ivtrodection of the Gospel; and 
never cid greater improvements mark the progress 
of a people from barburism to civilization, than 
have ghiddened the heart of the Christian philan- 
thropist in contemplating the changes which have 
taken place at Tabiti and the Sandwich Islands, 
Tt is mot true that the population has decreased ; 
it is not true that pauperiom prevails; it is not 
true that the hilssionarics sustain any other cha- 
racter than that of the teachers of a pure faith, 
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and the friendly advisers both of chiefs and people 
in any case of emergency in which it is deemed 
expedient to consult them. The missionaries have 
usurped no property; their families are unpro- 
vided for, and must depend upon their personal 
exertions tor their maifitenance. All the cattle on 
the island the property of the missionaries! 
W hat can we think of the moral feelings of a man 
who could, in the teeth of the strongest evidence 
to the contrary, ventare apon such an assertion as 
this! We refer to Me. Ellis’s ‘‘ Polynesian Re- 
searches” for the eede of laws, which the as- 
sembled rulers and their people unanimously 
adopted for the regulation of their social state. 
lt would be well for civilised Europe if its various 
nations possessed laws as equitable, and institu- 
tious as conducive to public good, a8 thuse which 
distinguish the government and jurisprudence of 
these islanders of the south. 

Mr. Stewart's volames are in perfect corrobo- 
ration of what we have thus Ventared to offer in 
justice to these who have been so wantonly 
abused. We were struck with the following sen. 
sible and jast observation which a woman of rank 
in Tahiti made to Mr. Stewart on these very 
topics. “™ Speaking of the wealth and power of 
England and America, in comparison with the 
islands, she remarked, that they were a poor 
people, but in the arts of reading and writing, and 
in a knowledge of the word of God, they still had 
the highest blessings; adding, that all the people, 
however, did not love these, and that she sup. 
posed it was in America and in England as it 
was with them—some were good and some were 
bad—some regarding and sume disobeying the 
laws of God,” 


The letter of Queen Pomare I. to the President 
of the United States is highly characteristic, and 
the remarks on thé contrast between the for- 
mer and the present state of the islanders are 
worthy of the enlightened mind of the Author. 
He observes :— 


* If the aspect of the people in general, and 
the animated declaration and lively sensibility, 
even to tears seemingly of deep feeling, of those 
who have a full remembrance, and who largely 
shared in their own experience of the evils of 
beathenism, are to be accredited, the islanders 
themselves are far from being insensible to the 
benefit and biessing of the change they have ex- 
perienced ; and would not for worlds be deprived 
of the light and merey they bave received, or 
again be subjected to the mental and moral 
darkness, and various degradation frum which 
they have escaped, 

** Yet there are those who have visited the South 
Seas—men bearing the Christian neme, with a 
reputation for science, and holding stations of ho- 
nour, who bave affected to discover a greater 
degree of depravity, and more wretchedness, at 
Tahiti and Raiatea, than was known in the reign 
and terror of idolatry; and have ventured to pro- 
claim to the world, that Christianity has here, for 
the first time in eighteen hundred years, had the 
effect of rendering the inhabitants vindictive and 
hateful, indolent and corrupt, superstitions and 
nuhappy, and more pitisble in all their circumn- 
stances, than when fully in a pagan state! And 
that the wars introdaced and encouraged by the 
MESSENGERS OF PEACE, have nearly extermin- 
ated the race ! 
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“* Whence the data for such a sentiment could 
have been drawn, must for ever remain a mys- 
tery, at least to all who, like ourselves, have 
had the advantage of a personal observation in 
the case. 

* The last wars in the islands were previous to 
any influence gained by the missionaries over 
either chiefs or people. Since the establishment 
of Christianity there bas been an uninterrupted 
peace ; and as to other bloodshed, the Rev. Mr. 
Nott assured me, that he had not heard of a mur- 
der among the natives for fifteen years. 

“ Theft is occasionally known, thoagh we met 
with nv evidence of it; and instances of secret 
vice and Jicentiousness doubtless occur; and may, 
when diligently sought, be foand—though not 
opevly boasted of—by foreign visitors; but do 
these facts justify the assertion of a general and 
utter depravity ? and do they forfeit the claim of 
the nation to the epithet, pure morals, and gen- 
uine piety of a Christian people? As well might 
the ‘traveller, in visiting New York or London, 
because he has saffered from a thief or discovers 
a hannt of debauchery, gravely state in his journal, 
that there is not an honest man or a virtaous 
woman in the United States or in Great Britain— 
an assertion which | have heard made of the So- 
ciety |s!ands—and that the state of the one nation 
is worse than in the time of the Druids, and of 
the other, than when the red man alone prowled 
in her forests. 

‘ Sach a presentation of the state of this peo- 
ple can arise only from gross ignorance of their 
original condition, and from a very limited per- 
sonal experience of the high happiucss counected 
with the moral habits and spiritual affections of 
sincere piety. What were the characteristics, I 
would ask—not now discoverable in the islanders 
~-to be seen when they were in a state of hea- 
thenism? Only such as would be exhibited in 
connexion with facts, such as the following—facts 
to which I have, at the Sandwich Islands, when 
they were in a similar condition, myself been an 
eye-witness. A vessel would scarce have dropped 
her anchor before she would have been surround. 
ed and boarded by crowds of hovting and shout- 
ing savages—men and women, almost, if not en- 
tirely,in the nakedness of nature, testifying their 
joy in a prospect of gain from the visitor, by 
every variety of rade noise and levity: and this 
only in prelade to a licentionsness of intercourse, 
extending frequently from the cabin to the fore- 
castle, too gross to be named, while pilfering and 
dishonesty in every form—filth, vermin, and dis- 
ease, followed in the train. Such would be the 
exhibitions on ship board—and what would be 
the character of those on shore ¢ 

“* No neatly whitened European cottage would 
meet the view, beneath the foliage of their groves, 
nor lofty temple invite the admiration of the eye, 
while it raised the thoughts to heaven ; the hum 
of no thriving school would come like music on 
the intelligent ear, nor the bymn of devotion be 
heard floating on the breeze: but the putridity of 
a corpse, lying in cruel sacrifice before an idol of 
wood or stone, would direct to the altar of their 
gods, while the shouts and wild sounds of the song 
and dance, and the beating of drums, would pro. 
claim a scene of revelry and sin. 

** And could the veil be removed from all the 
iniqnity of the system under which they dwelt, 
besides the terrors of superstition by which they 
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were burdened, and the many goading evils aris- 
ing from a slavery both of mind and soul, abomi. 
nations would be disclosed against which the eye 
would revolt in involuntary disgust—while the 
shrieks of victims torn trom their midaight slum- 
bers to be burried to a terrific death, and the 
plaintive moanings of infants, writhing in the 
agouies of dissolution, beveath the marderous 
grasp of an inhuman parent, would 


* Wake the nerve where agonies are born,’ 


and fill the soul with a horror not readily to be 
forgotten |”’ 


The gross misrepresentations on this sabject, to 
which we have referred, and for which certain 
voyagers have made themselves responsible, Mr. 
Stewart has accounted for very satisfactorily, in 
some measure exonerating them from the guilt 
of baving deliberately invented the falsehoo'ts 
which they have propagated. 

We make no apology for the unusual length 
of our quotation from the present work: it is, 
we are aware, a deviation from our almost con. 
stant practice. But the extract speaks for itsell, 


Traditions of Lancashire. Second Series. 
2 vols. By J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 


We are again debtors to Mr. Roby for a very 
interesting work. It is not often that a “ second 
series” equals a first. We suspect and with some 
reason that the more valuable materials had been 
previously employed—and form our expectations 
accordingly. In the present instance we have 
been mistaken ; Lancashire is a romantic county, 
and its store of traditional wealth is not so speed- 
ily exhansted as we had imagined, We doubt, 
indeed, whether the volumes now before us are 
not more valuable than those by which they have 
been preceded. A mingling of bistory with fic- 
tion is at all times pleasaut and profitable; more 
especially so when there is a plain and prominent 
line drawn between both, Mr. Reby isa skilful 
collector of legends—be exhibits first the naked 
truth, and then arrays it in the garb of fancy, 
bat always so as to excite the attention and cn- 
riosity of his reader. His style is clear aod com- 
prehensive where it ought to be so, but, strange, 
wild, and dramatic, where it is but just that im- 
agination should be permitted free licence. We 
have read some of his stories, until we have ac- 
tually trembled, our lamp bas barned blue, and 
we have desired a nightly sojourn among the 
Hartz mountains rather than amid the cheerful- 
looking villages and the joyous peasantry of Lan- 
cashire. To produce such an effect, is, we doubt 
not, the end and aim of Mr. Roby, and he has 
fully succeeded. Those who love the wild and 
wonderful, and in a time of long nights and short 
days, luok upon a blazing hearth and a terrible 
tale as the chief blessings of the season, will read 
his traditions of Lancashire with deep delight. 
They have, however, bigher claims upon the critic. 
The march of intellect is rapidly destroying the 
character of gone-by-days. QOur gran‘fatbers and 
grandmothers have told their tales of mystery or 
magic to those who will not repeat them to their 
descendants. In a few years old women's tales 
will be of rail-roads and steam-boats; and it will 
be necessary to analyse a spirit and a death- 
candle before we may believe in having seen 
them. To preserve such legends is, however, not 
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unworthy a man of the greatest talent-——they are 
not only amusing, bnt they often illustrate the 
character and habits of a people of whom they 
are, it may be, the only records ; and it requires 
no, very deep skill in philosophy to know that 
what we are to be depends greatly upon what we 
have been. We bave not space to enter at greater 
length into the work of Mr. Roby, and mast 
content ourselves with recommending it as one of 
the most interesting we have ever read. A very 
learned introduction affords proof that he has 
bestowed mwoch thonght and labour vpon his task, 
and that while catering for our amusement, he 
bas considered it an essential part of his plan, that 
be should add to our information. 

The volumes are embellished with considerable 
taste. Each description of scenery is accompa- 
nied by an illustrative engraving from the burin 
of Edward Finden, and the legends have their 
wood cats descriptive of some passage in the 
text. 


Letters on the State of Ireland in 1831. 


A temperately written pamphlet about Ireland, 
in a series of letters, from an Englishman travel- 
ling in that conatry. The conclusion at which the 
writer arrives is, that the great physical distress 
which generally pervades the agricultaral popula- 
tion of Lreland, is occasioned, not by misgovern- 
ment, nor by any acts of the legislature, but by 
the domestic system which has crept into the state 
of society in Ireland, and especially as regards 
the relation between landlord and tenant. The 
evil, in his opinion, and he seems a reasonable, 
well. judging man, who bas taken mach pains to 
inform himself correctly on the subject, consists 
chiefly in the general exorbitance of the rent of 
land, and the smallness and insecurity of the 
tenures, He holds that the whole of the state 
of Ireland would assume a new aspect, the people 
become contented, orderly, and flourishing, if the 
condition of the farmers, the large and really 
important class in that agricultural conntry, could 
be improved, so that they might become, in a 
greater or less degree, capitalists, instead of living 
from band to mouth, or starving, as they do now. 

If this view be correct, and in the main we 
think it is, the remedy cannot come from Govern- 
ment, or from the legislature, at least not in the 
shape of direct enactment. It can only be eflect- 
ed by affording the tenantry encouragement and 
advantages which they do not now possess, so as 
to enable them to become the instruments of their 
own prosperity: in the words of our Author, 
** By lowering their rents considerably, and by 
enlarging and prolonging their tenures, That the 
landed proprietors can afford to make this sacri- 
fice may be inferred from the fact, that they are 
in the receipt of high rents, while they are liable 
to little or no drawbacks, no taxes, no poor-rates, 
no repairs of farm buildings, or other outgoings, 
that reduce, to so great a degree, the value of an 
English rentroll.””) Now we verily and indeed 
believe, that the cause of lreland’s most unhappy 
condition is greatly attributable to the indolence 
and appetency, and other omissions and mis- 
doings of her landed proprietary. But it is a 
capital defect of the cure bere proposed, that it 
lies wholly in the hands of the very persons who, 
im the first instance, at least, must suffer in their 
purses by its adoption, The dominion of regina 
pecunia is, of allothers, the most ditiicali to be over- 
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come. Will the time ever arrive when men will 
be wise, and consider the happiness arising from 
making others happy more precious than silver 
and gold? 


Considerations on the Necessity and 
Equity of a National Banking and Annuity 
System. Second Edition. 


It is impossible for us, within the brief limits 
necessarily assigned to a literary notice, te give 
any thing like a detailed or satisfactory account 
of a system which is intended by its author, evi- 
dently a man of ability and reflection, as the 
means of regenerating and permanently amelio- 
rating the whole state of society. We have 
already bad oecasion to mention, in our last num- 
ber, a plan for effecting a similar object, by a Mr. 
John Gray, of Edinburgh. The principle of his 
project seemed, as far as we could anderstand it 
in a cursory perusal, to form the whole nation 
into ope great company, acting with such unity of 
purpose, under the guidance of a superintending 
body, appointed for that end, that the proceedings 
of no one individual should ever interfere with 
those of another; and the distribution, both of 
employment and of reward, be such, that each 
should have enough, and none too mach. The 
same desirable object is proposed to be attained 
by the Author of the pamphlet now under con- 
sideration, by means, apparently, at least, less 
restrictive of individaal interest and enterprise, 
by establishing a National Parish Bank System, 
and engrafting thereupon the system of cash 
credits, or loans on security, which have been 


long practised in Scotland with the most bene- | 


ficial results. To this an Annuity System is pro- 
posed to be annexed, and by beth combined a 
large revenne is to be reaped by the State. Of 
the sanguine expectations of the writer, from the 
adoption of his proposed change in our mone- 
tary system, some notion may be formed from 
the following declaration:—*‘ There can be no 
doubt that, if the impulse were once given, such 
a renovation would sacceed in Britain, as would 
give her people for ever the pre-eminence among 
the nations; and if any secondary cause, more 
than another, will have any effect in bringing 
about the millennial age, it will be the adoption, 
among all Christian nations, of a system of finance 
similar to what this essay briefly points out.’’ 

However this be, whatever may be thought of 
the pretensions of this or that particular plan of 
improvement, we are rejoiced to see the minds of 
thoughtful and ingenious men earnestly turned 
towards so great and so truly noble a subject. 
Sure we are, that great and crying necessity ex- 
ists for searching inquiry into the . present dis. 
eased and unhappy state of our social system, and 
for vigorous remedies to promote the well-being 
and happiness of the great mass of the com- 
munity in these kingdoms, where, with plenty to 
satisfy the wants and wishes of all, and. plenty to 
do in satisfying these wants and wishes, many are 
involuntarily idle, and most are discontented, and 
not without cause. 


The Chameleon. 


By Thomas Atkinson, 
of Glasgow. 


A very clever little volame—a complete Mosaic 
of prose and verse, which is well worthy of find- 
ing a place in the cabineis of the carious, and 
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which, we have no doubt, like its namesake in 
the fable, will have twenty dissimilar opinions 
passed upon it, each awarding it a different, 
though not less attractive bue, arising out of the 
particular points of view in whieh they have seen 
it. Like the great Volume of Life, viewed at the 
onset, and only externally, it appears all coudeur de 
rose; though, turn we over bat a few pages, and 
lo! there are clouds as well as sunshine, tears as 
wellas smiles, Yet, upon closing the book before 
us, even its very clouds and tears blend so hap- 
pily with its sunlight, as to form a perfect rainbow 
of “ bright and pleasant memories.” Like the 
annuals in its appearance, with its pretty silk 
vest and golden letters, it is very unlike them in 
reality—those literary pic-nies being, in many 
instances, not unlike Matthews’ Pic-Nic, where 
each individual being ignorant of what the other 
meant to contribute, the thing terminated in four- 
teen legs of mutton, which left the expectant 
guests no alternatives but indigestion or starvation ; 
whereas Mr. Atkinson, like an hospitable host, 
furnishes the whole banquet himself, and in truth 
with sufficient variety to please all palates. Of 
his entertainment we, however, confess that we 
prefer the viands to the confectionery; that is to 
say, the prose to the poetry; though we must, in 
justice, extract the following, which is very 
simple and touching :— 


“ THE SILENCE OF THE GRAVE. 


“ There ’s quiet where the dead are laid, 

There ’s silence where they sleep ; 

No matter where a grave be made, 
There peace will vigil keep, 

And spread o’er that small stride of earth 
A canopy of gloom ; 

And noiseless is the step of mirth 
Above the tomb! 


The bay’net-scooped and slender grave, 
Filled ere the battle ’s o’er ; 

The corse-gorged dark and yeasty wave 
That heaves with sullen roar— 

Round these may rave earth’s wildest din, 
Yet silence droops its head— 

It is enough—they hold within 
The voiceless dead ! 


Yon church-yard in the noisy street, 
With many a lie paved o’er, 

Hath it a quiet, sad but sweet? 
Oh no! but it hath more— 

A silence, horrid as the gap 
Between each fitful sigh 

That guilt respires when in the lap 
Of agony! 


Then, where the flowers their odours throw, 
All noiseless in the air, 

Where, without voice, the lilies grow, 
Oh! be my last rest there! 

For, wearied of the world’s wild strife, 
I fain would quiet be ; 

And peace were cheaply bought with life 
To one like me!” 


In “ The Focus” there is much shrewdness and 
originality, and many true and clever observa- 
tions: and all who suffer from conjugating the 
verb “* ennui” cannot do better than peruse ‘‘ The 
Chameleon.” 
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Letters from the North of Europe ; ora 
Journal of Travels in Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, 
and Saxony. By Charles Boileau Pliott, 
Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

One striking evidence of the rapid progress 
which we are making in civilization is the con- 
stant and increasing demand for travels and voy- 
ages. We are no longer contented to live within 
ourselves. The whole world is our theatre. We 
explore all its regions; nor is there a spot visited 
by the sun that is wholly unknown to us, Our 
enterprising countrymen go forth to collect their 
intellectual treasures, and return home to enrich 
us with their stores. Every month adds some- 
thing valuable to the general stock, We enjoy 
the benefit without encountering the peril. We 
sympathise with danger, while we feel that it is 
past, and luxuriate in pleasurable emotions, while 
our hearts thrill with the interest which the daring 
adventurer has thrown round himself. This spe- 
cies of writing has also a charm for every reader. 
The man of science and the rustic, the scholar and 
the mechanic, sit down with equal zest to par- 
ticipate the mental feast; and thus knowledge is 
widely diffused — knowledge which invigorates 
the inward man, enlarging bis capacity, and ex- 
tending the sphere of his enjoyment, and which 
epares a whole people for liberal institutions, 
which invests them with political and commercial 
importance, and thus raises them high in the scale 
of nations. The success of works of this de- 
scription stimulates enterprise, and opens the 
largest field for the useful employment of energies 
which might otherwise be wasted, or spent in 
equivocal or dangerous undertakings. 


Mr. Elliott justly ranks among the most en- 
lightened and intelligent of his class, His an- 
pretending volume discovers an enthusiastic love 
of Nature, and the most liberal views of man in 
all his diversified conditions. We scarcely ever 
read a work in which there is so little to censure 
and so much to approve. Unlike many of his 
brethren, he is a good writer: his style is pure 
and classical. He is likewise a philosopher and 
a Christian. We first become bis willing asso- 
ciates, and our intercourse soon ripens into friend- 
ship. We close the book with reluctance, and 
take leave of him with a sigh of regret. We 
wish to detain our accomplished companion, who 
imparts to us so mach amusement and instraction, 
and would feel happy, as we have travelled with 
him so far, to go with him another and another 
stage. The most interesting portions of the vol- 
ume are his descriptions of natural scenery, in 
Norway, and his observations on the Russian 
character, as displayed on his sojourn at St. 
Petersburgh. From the latter we select the fol- 
lowing passage, which, on several accounts, is 
highly important to the civilized world, and 
especially to our own country ;— 


**I have long been convinced of the impro- 
bability of our Indian possessions being endanger- 
ed by a war with Rassia. This conviction is 
confirmed by observations duving my short sojourn 
here. There is a want of system in every public 
department; in none, perhaps, more than the 
military ; and there is « surprising ignorance of 
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. thing connected with the east. Between 

avd. Persia there is no cordiality. It is 
to. be expected that it should ever exist: 
bat even could the latter be indeced to favour an 
invasion of India by Russia, could the difficulty 
of procuring sustenance for an army on the route 
be overcame; and conld the constitutions of the 
soldiers, be fortified against the climate? Yet 
Rassia is not furnished with resources to enable 
her to carry ao efficient army through the terri- 
tory occnpied by the warlike nomade hordes of 
Afgbanisias, and of neighbouring countries. Na- 
tional power consists neither in money nor men, 
bat in the relative proportion of these to the 
territory occupied, and in the ability to apply 
them to practical purposes, Tried by this test, 
the wealth of Russia will be found to be less, and 
her disposable urilitary force smaller, than that 
of any of the kingdoms with which she is likely 
to be embroiled, and greatly inferior to that 
against which she would contend in the event of 
her ambitious hand grasping at India. Such is 
the case at present; bat who shall venture to 
conjecture what may be her power a century 
henee ?”’ 

“ It is impossible to visit this country, and to 
think of what she wasa hundred years ago, with- 
out being astonished at what she is now. The 
rapidity of her progress is extraordinary. Every 
new invention in mechanics, and every improve- 
ment in manafactures, in whatever corner of the 
world originated, is immediately adopted or tried 
at St. Petersburgh. An absolute monarch never 
wants money, and many expensive failures weigh 
litie im the balance against one snecessful ex- 
periment. With arts and manufactures, the moral 
condition of the people is undergoing a change. 
There can be little doubt that improvement of the 
intellectual faculties is the first step to moral ele- 
vation, Education must precede a change of 
habits, and the mind's fetters be struck off before 
moral obligations can be fully appreciated.” 


i 


A Sermon preached at Hull on the 13th 
of November 1831, on the Unknown 
Tongues. By R. M. Beverly, Esq. 


A sermon by a layman—that layman, too, a 
man of considerable distinction—a Beverly of 
Beverly! This gentleman is well known to the 
pablic as the author of a celebrated Letter to the 
Archbishop of York, in which he exposes the 
evils resulting from a secular establishment of 
Christianity, and suggests the necessity of a com- 
plete divorce of the Church from the State. He 
has consequently been denounced either as a 
heretic or a fanatic: one party accusing him of 
Secinianism, and another branding him with 
insanity. Of his orthodoxy he has given the 
most decisive proofs in his subsequent publica- 
tions; and that he is of soand mind the present 
discourse is a most conclusive evidence. He has 
proved himself to be both a scholar and a divine. 
The motes are admirable : in these he has shown 
up the fanatics, the impostors, and the dupes of 
the Scoteh Charch in Regentequare. Bat what 
is sober reason when opposed to inspired ab- 
surdity! Me. lrving, we fear, is incorrigible. 
The gifted sisterhood have caught him in their 
tells, and Ute poor man is shorn of his strength, 
theagh, it mast be owned, his raven locks continue 
to aangle as here'ofore. He is truly a fearsome 
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obiect—certainly not an angel blest. Whatis he, 
then {—not “a goblin damned,” for he. wields 
the thunderbolts of Heaves——is in the secret 
councils of the Ahnighty—and renders blasphemy 
oracalar by the assanvption of snper-buman power. 
We think he is bewitched or befocled, What 
can Dr. Chalmers now think of his protege ? 
and will the Charch of Scotland suffer herself to 
be any longer disgraced, and one of her noblest 
edifices desecrated by the nauseous exhibitions 
which profane every Sabbath, and present an 
inoculating station for madness till it become an 
epidemic ? 


An Essay on the Elective Right and the 
Rejected Bill, By George Condy, Esgq., 
Barrister-at- Law. 


A sonnd jarist, an acute reasoner, and a writer 
of considerable strength and command of lan- 
gnage, Mr. Condy appears in the lists as one of 
the most able disputants who have yet turned their 
attention to the important question which con- 
tinues to occapy so large a share of popalar 
attention. His essay will be considered by the 
rational party a complete refutation of the so- 
phisms and subtleties, whieh the opposers of the 
great measure of Reform with an obstinate per- 
tinacity, worthy of the schoolmen of former times, 
have exhausted their energies to prepare, while 
even those who may differ from him in their 
views of the point at issue, will at least look 
upon him with the respect due to a skilfal and 
honourable antagonist. His chief object is to 
prove the elective right to have been originally 
vested in all payers of scot and: lot, and to trace 
the gradeal perversion of this undoubted pepalar 
privilege through the various stages of corruption 
of the shrievalty, municipal monopoly, Quo War- 
ranto writs, and aristocratic nomination, until we 
arrive at that epoch which may be considered as 
the full brightness of the golden cycle of Lord 
Tenterden, and the season of the free operation of 
that well. working system, whose effects under our 
own observation may be briefly expressed by two 
hundred millions of debt, and something more 


than a quarter of a century of continued conval-, 


sion. The melancholy fruits of this triamph of 
might over right are next successively traced in 
the corrupt administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the expulsion of Lord Chatham from the direc- 
tion of public affairs, the American war, and that 
consequent npon the first French Revolution, a 
schedule of events which might be thought quite 
sufficient in itself to answer the impudent asser- 
tions of those who allege the utility of the present 
plan of representation, were it not well known 
that self-interest is as obstinately blind, as it is 
hypocritically specious, The author then proceeds 
to comment upon the principal featares of the 
lately rejected Bill; and the disfranchisemeat of 
decayed boroughs, the throwing open of close 
corporations, aud the limitation of the of 
being elected as a representative to. ac resi- 
dents, are ably vindicated. He, lastly, considers 
the measares which may safely be ad to, se- 
care the ultimate success of a Reform Bill, in the 


event of its second rejection by the House of 
Lords. The remedies proposed are various, and 
all apparently effectual. We shall merely men- 
tion the creation of peerages for life; the with- 
bolding of the issue of writs to certain boroughs, 
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by the king; the revival of an ancient branch of 


lantary sarrender of their charters by the several 
close tions. Of these, men will of course 
judge according to their varioas opinions and tem- 
peraments ; bat of the two latter expedients, one 
appears at least an unmecessary exercise of a 
power which has long been properly suffered to 
fall into disuse, and the other a measnre which 
can only be partially relied upon. Such are the 
outlines of an essay, in which a rbetoric at times a 
little too prone to exhibit its “ dazzling fence,” 
but upon the whole lucid and convincing, is 
united with an ardent zeal for the interests of jus- 
tice, and a strict regard to truth. Every posi- 
tion is praved by the highest legal opinions, and 
Coke, Prynne, aad Selden, enlisted as advocates, 
bear witness to the accuracy of the writer’s 
statements. 

His treative 1s undoubtedly well written, but 
this is not its chief merit.’ Elegant diction and 
subtle pléaling are equally the characteristics of 
his opponetits; but the facts and authorities he 
brings forward are unanswerable; and these in 
the present, as well as in every case Where mere 
oratory is brought into competition with truth, 
resemble the spear of Britomartis in the legend, 
against which the strongest arm and most elabo- 
rate panoply proved of necessity equally futile and 
unavailing. 


The Geographical Aanual; or Family 
Cabinet Atlas. 


Of all the annuals, this is unquestionably the 
most useful, perliaps the most agreeable, and, in 
many cases, it will doubtless prove the most wel- 
come, A well-written preface states that it is to 
be republished from year to year, “ for the par- 
pose of including the latest discoveries and the 
changes that are continually taking place in va- 
rious quarters of the globe.” We have so fre- 
quently noticed the numbers of the “ Family Ca- 
binet Atlas,” as they ay peared, that we trust our 
readers are already acquainted with the nature 
of its claims upon their attention. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary for us to say more than that in 
its present complete and attractive form, it is one 
of the most delightfal and valuable books that can 
be given or received, at a season of the year 
when to make a present becomes a sort of duty. 


The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac Unlocked by a new and easy Method 
of acquiring the Accidence, 


Although, at first sight, it might appear super- 
flaoas to urge upon the notice of the Christian 
scholar the expediency, and indeed the absolute 
necessity of attaining an accarate knowledge of 
the Hebrew tongue, yet all wlio are acquainted 
with the real state of theological learning in this 
country, will allow that no argament can be con- 
sidered too strong, nor any inducement superoga- 
tory to canse this acknowledged truth to be prac- 
tically acknowledged. Of profane learning we 
have enough aud to spare, but it cawscarcely be 
reckoned to the credit of a Church, which has 
gained so high a reputation for erudition as our 
own, that many of its members distinguished for 
talent and attainments are mach more conversant 
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with the original of Aristophanes than of the Pen- 


tateach. Under these circumstances we wre ueeby 
to welcome any endeavour to faeltitate'the ui- 
sition of the Oriental langaaged’ abd! didlects con- 
nected ‘with the sicredl writings, The ‘presthe 
work seems well ada to the _ 
contains, in addition to an Interesting ‘miscella- 
neous collection of facts relative to the Scriptures 
and the Talmudic Commentaries, ‘the’ ebrew 
Syriac, and Arabic articles, nouns, adjectives, sind 
pronouns, together with the Samaritan alphabet, 
It is not the author’s intention to supersede the 
study of the grammars commonly ‘in’ wie: His 
design is merely to show, by means Of his hew 
atrangement, the points of affinity between the 
languages above mentioned, in order to rendey 
their attainment more easy aud expeditions, In 
this undertaking, as it appears to us, he has fully 
sneceeded, and we wish him the success his leard- 
ing and abilities warrant him to expect. Als 
work may be considered a necessary adjunct to 
the library of every Orientalist. 


An Introductory Lecture to the Study of 
the Civil Law. latended to have been read 
at the London University. By Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, Barrister-at-Law. 


Jndging from the lecture before us, we bave 
little hesitation in stating, that both the London 
University and the public in general have great 
reason to regret the circumstances, which prevent- 
ed the anthor from occapying the Professor's 
chair, his veal and talents would so well have 
qualified him to fill, How mach such a Profes-. 
sorship ts required, need not now be stated, nor in 
what profound ignorance of one of the most ele- 
gant branches of literatare, by far the greater 
proportion of even the lettered part of the com. 
munity are contented to remain. Indeed, but for 
its use within the precincts of Trinity Hall, or 
Doctors’ Commons, we believe thé whole Roman 
Code might as well be still slumbering quietiy at 
Amalfi. The consequence is, that throughoat Pu- 
rope an English jurist is almost considered as a 
production yet within the womb of nature, aud 
that our magistrates at home, men, who from the 
nature of their office, and the leisure they gene- 
rally enjoy, might be snpposed eminently skihnl 
in jurisprudence, are universally acknowledged 
to be as ignorant of every point connected with 
the subject, beyond the mere common and prac- 
tical parts of the criminal law, as an equal nam. 
ber of individuals selected froin any clas im the 
kingdom. It is much tu be regretted that the 
principal features of the Pandeets are not present- 
ed to notice in an abridged and popniar forin, 
with the necessary annotations. Such a work 
would prove a general benefit, and if Mr. Hogg 
himself, with his ardour for the advancement of 
his favourite study, should find leisere to ander- 
take it, we might confidently predict; that the 
great work of Justinian would no longer remain 
an authority, much more freqoently quoted than 
perused. With many of the propositions in his 
pamphlet we readily agree, and would esp: eia'ly 
speak in terms of commendation ‘of ‘the ventle- 
manlike spirit, in which the introdactory letter to 
the Lord Chancellor is written, and the total 
absence of acrimony, in speaking of a boily by 
whom he certafnly cannot be considered ‘to have 
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been well treated. We cordially recommend this 
eloqaent lectare to the notice of students and the 
enlightened public in general. 


. The Catechism of Health, to which are 
added Facts respecting the Cholera. By 
A. B. Granville, M.D. 


As a treatise, in which a great deal of necessary 
admonition is presented to the unprofessional 
reader, undisguised by the parade of technicalities, 
we cap safely recommend the Catechism of Health 
to the notice of every family. The most useful 
rules with respect to diet, clothing, exercise, &c. 
are clearly commanicated, and the author stops 
exactly where a writer upon this snbject should 
lay down his pen, giving his attention solely to 
the preservation of bealth, where enjoyed, and 
leaving the whole science of therapeutics to those 
who are best qualified by long study and practice 
for the application of its precepts, The present 
volume is, therefore, wholly free from the objec- 
tion usually urged against books of Domestic Me- 
dicine, which, in nine cases out of ten, are pro- 
ductive of infinitely more harm than good. It 
appears to us rather singular that the catechetical 
style should have been preferred in a work of this 
nature, but where so much valuable advice is be- 
stowed, we should not be too fastidious as to the 
medium through which it.is presented. The re- 
marks upon Cholera are distinguished by the same 
plain sense which characterises the other part of 
the work. The diagnosis and proper treatment of 
this formidable epidemic in its first stages are 
concisely laid down, as well as the most efficacious 
precautions against its attacks; and we must say 
that the remedies Dr. Granville proposes appear 
much more consistent with common sense, than 
the thousand heterogeneous specifics usually pre. 
scribed. Cajeput oil, pure stimulants, the oils of 
peppermint and cloves, portable vapour baths, 
&e. he utterly discards, and places his chief re- 
liance upon alkaline stimulants administered in- 
ternally, laundanum, hot brandy and water, and 
the application of boiled bran to the chest and 
belly of the patient. In addition to these, he re- 
commends the use of a lotion, which he asserts will 
have the infallible effect of raising a blister on 
the skin in a few minutes, and prove a powerfal 
counter irritative. This method of treatment, it 
must be confessed, is simple enough, and mach 
more easily carried into effect than the numerous 
remedies of the Board of Health, which are 
enough to perplex any ordinary brain by their 
variety. We consider that the author of this able 
and perspicuous volume has a strong claim upon 
public gratitude, and, in conclading our notice, 
we may observe that we cannot express a wish 
for the health of our readers more effectually, than 
by recommending his directions to be carefully 
perused, and widely circulated. We may add, 
that, as the contagious nature of Cholera is ably 
disproved in the work, it will bave a great ten- 
dency to alleviate the general panic, a consequence 
almost as desirable as an effectual cure for the 
disease itself, 


Bassola per lo Studio Pratico della Lin- 
ge Italiana, per ordine di difficolta, da 
. C. Albites. 


The principal contents of this valuable Intro- 
duction to Italian Literature are a Table of Idio- 
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matic phrases with the corresponding forms in 
French, several useful Dialogues, an interesting 
Memoir of the Author’s Father, and a selection of 
letters, partly original, and partly from the cor- 
respondence of Algarotti, Metastasio, Ganganelli, 
&c. Asan accompaniment to the grammars most 
in use, we think it likely to prove of essential 
service in schools as well as to private stedents. 
The writer has turned his principal attention to 
the illustration of the colloquial and epistolary 
peculiarities of the tongue, which mast be ‘ac- 
knowledged the most difficult of acquisition, and 
of the most practical utility when attained. Sig- 
nor Albites will be found an intelligent guide and 
preceptor, His lessons are calculated to remove 
the usual obstacles gradually and effectually, and 
those who avail themselves of his compass to 
carry them through mary difficulties of phrase- 
ology and constraction, will have no reason to 
repent their confidence. 


Hood’s Comic Annual for 1832. 


We shall endeavour to write a notice of Mr. 
Hood’s “* Comic Annual” without committing a 
pun; and thus, at all events, lay claim to the 
merit of being original. Some two or three rivals 
have appeared upon the stage since the Author of 
the Comic first made his bow to the public: they 
have passed in review before us, but the real 
Simon Pure is not the less welcome because we 
have yawned somewhat under the deleterious in- 
fluence of his competitors. They remind as of 
the story of the great mimic, who, at a private 
party, was thus addressed by a little lisping 
maiden :—“ Mr. Matthews, mamma sends her 
compliments, and hopes you are going to be 
funny!” Mr, Matthews laughed a hollow laugh 
—‘‘ha! ha!’’—~but, during the rest of the night, 
there was nothing merry about him but his name. 
Now, it is doubtless a sad case to be introduced, 
through the medium of a Humourist, to 


*« Tired nature’s sweet restorer.’’ 


To pay for a laugh, and to find you have bonght 
a sigh, is about as bad as to “ask for bread and 
to receive a stone.” But Mr. Thomas Hood is of 
another stamp. If he does now and then write a 
dall thing, turn over a page or two, and he is 
sure tomake amends. The chances are, at least, 
that three-fourths of his book will at. any time 
create a cheerful countenance ; and this is, at all 
events, an untaxed luxury, for which men and 
women willingly pay a reasonable price. Christ- 
mas will be come and gone before our recom- 
mendation has been sent forth—but not so the 
cold and cheerless weather that ushers in the new 
year. In solitude or in society Mr. Hood will be 
found a pleasant and a profitable guest; and 
under his infleence a time of gloom may easily 
be converted into a season of mirth. ‘His volume 
for 1832 abounds in matters that may pnt care 
and the doctor, and those devils that are even 
worse than printers’ devils—the blue devile~—to 
flight. As a Christmas present for the present 
Christmas, (this is Mr. Hood’s,) we shafl find 
nothing like it until the Comic Annaal for 1833 
has been placed in our hands. va 

It may not be amiss to notice here another 
work of Mr. Hood's—*“ The Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” a poem of the most powerfal and effec- 
tive character. It has been republished from one 
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of the amnuals, accompanied by a series of wood- 
cuts, by Messrs. Branston and Wright, from the 
designs of Harvey. They are of extraordinary 
merit, and scarcely inferior to any engravings on 
copper we have ever seen. Indeed, ‘‘ The Comic 
Annual” is also much indebted to these accom- 
plished artists, by whom the greater number of Mr. 
Hood’s designs have been execated. 


Chaunt of the Cholera. 
Songs for Ireland. By the Author of 
« The O'Hara Tales.” 


If this had been Mr. Banim’s first work, it 
would have obtained him no inconsiderable re- 
putation, The critic might have found abundant 
proofs that the Author’s mind was of no common 
order, and have foreseen the successful career he 
has pursued in a more profitable, though not less 
honourable path of literature. Mr. Banim has many 
of the better qualities that constitute a true poet; 
but he lacks one, without which all the others are 
comparatively valueless—good taste. The little 
volume he has recently published will now add 
nothing to his fame. ‘‘ The Chaunt of the Cho- 
lera,” although manifesting great strength of 
thought and facility of versification, is an un- 
pleasant poem to read, and the “ Songs for Ire- 
land” ought to have been committed to the flames 
rather than to the press. The Author, indeed, 
conceives that some apology is necessary for their 
introduction to the public, and states that they 
“ were written before the passing of a great po- 
litical measure’”’—Catholic Emancipation; and 
concludes that “ now they can do no harm, and may 
help to remind us of feelings that have been.” 
But Mr. Banim must be aware that feelings that 
* have been” have not lost their influence in Ire- 
land : they are, in reality, feelings that are, Al- 
though Mr. Banim, as an Irishman, may consider 
himself justified in exciting his fellow countrymen 
to murmur under “ a foreign yoke,” he must not 
expect that English readers will take exactly the 
same view of the case, To us the “ Songs for Ire- 
land,” and the “ Irish Peasants’ Songs,” appear 
dangerous to the best interests of that unhappy 
country ; and we are tempted to quote the prayer 
groaned forth some centuries ago, by one of her 
sons, “* God preserve me from my friends!” 


Selections from the Poems of Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. Chiefly for the use 
of Schools and Young Persons. 


The very favourable reception which the Se- 
lections from Mr. Wordsworth’s Poems, recently 
mentioned in our notices, so deservedly met with, 
has led to the pnblication of the present volume, 
similar, in plan and arrangement, to its prede- 
cessor. The world will not willingly allow any 
man to be master in two arts, and as it has con- 
ceded to Robert Southey the palm of prose com- 
position, he mast needs be content with the 
secomd rank in poetry. In trath, it is impossible 
not to feel, in turning over the leaves of these 
two delightinl littl volumes, that the first is the 
pure emanation of the heart and soul of a poet of 
Nature’s own making, while the other, though 
abounding in poetry, and gentleness, and good- 
bess, and gladness of beart, is still rather the pro- 
duetion of one who turns to cultivate the muse as 
@ relaxation from other studies, than of one who 
bursts forth into song as the spontaneous language 
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of natural excitement. Both books are fall of 
wisdom —that best of all wisdom, that teacheth 
the heart. Southey has told us, and it is a plea- 
sant record to read of any man, that his life has 
been a singularly happy one, and that it has owed 
its happiness first to religion, and next to that, to 
literature. “ In omnibus requiem quysivi,” said 
Thomas a Kempis, “‘ sed non inveni nisi in 
angulis et libellis.’” The Laureate, too, has found 
repose, where alone, however, he ever songht it, 
in books and retirement. From the pent-house 
of his stady he bas indeed sometimes shot forth 
his arrows, even bitter words, and thereby has 
brought enemies enough upon his house-top; but 
we believe their paper pellets of the brain rarely 
have dashed his tranquillity one jot. This volume 
of Selections contains tolerably copious extracts 
from all Mr. Southey’s poems, down to “ The 
Tale of Paraguay,” inclusive, arranged in the 
order in which the poems have been published. 
We could have forgiven the omission of the 
Shufflebottom Sonnets, Now that the originals 
have been consigned to the vile dust from which 
they sprang, the satire of the imitations loses its 
point, and it ought, at all times, to have been un- 
intelligible to those for whose especial use the 
present volume professes to be designed. 


Divines of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D.—Hall’s Con- 
templations, Vol. II. 


This volume of the well-known “ Contempla- 
tions’’ of Bishop Hall extends from “ Dagon and 
the Ark’’ to the hanging of Haman. To those 
unacquainted with Bishop Hall’s writings, the 
following conclusion of the thoughts on the adul- 
tery and murder committed by David in the 
matter of Uriah, the Hittite, may afford a favour- 
able specimen of his forcible style and manner: 
—‘* Q God! thoa hadst never suffered so dear a 
favourite of thine to fall so fearfully, if thou hadst 
not meant to make him a universal example to 
mankind, of not presuming, of not despairing, 
How can we presume of not sinning, or despair 
for sinning, when we find so great a saint thus 
fallen, thus risen?’ There is a famous sentence 
very like this in a sermon by Dr. Dodd aboat 
the two thieves on either side the cross :—*‘ One 
was saved, that none might despair, and but one, 
that none might presume.” 


The Social System. A Treatise on the 
Principle of Exchange. By John Gray. 


The title-page of this book prepared us to find 
the Anthor an Owenite, or, at best, a doctor 
of the doubting science. But he cares for none 
of these things: he has got a crotchet of his 
own into his head, about the reformation of 
society, and he stands up for it in a bold, bluff, 
straightforward sort of way, that pleases us 
extremely. The specific object of his book, as 
he tells us, is to state, to prove, to exeniplify, 
and to force upon public attention, the impor- 
tant fact, “ That it would be by no means diffi. 
cult to place the commercial affairs of sooiety 
upon such a footing, that production woyld be- 
come the uniform and never-failing catise of de- 
mand ; or, in other words, that to self for money 
may be rendered, at all times, precisely as easy as 
it now is to buy with money.” Assuming that 
our whole system of exchange is at present 
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found! in the depth of ignorance and folly; that 
4 proper or rationsl instrament for effecting ex- 
changes between man and map has never existed 
slace the world began, he undertakes to show 
how produce, in qualitics without any known or 
conceivable limit, may be disposed of advan- 
tagr ously, at.all times, ia a single hour, and with- 
out the chance of the time ever arriving when 
there can, by any possibility, be a market over- 

stocked, or demand be overtaken by production. 
England, he assures os, has only to be made 
acquainted with the immensity of her own strength, 
to spring, as it were, in ao instant, from the very 
depths of poverty and wretchedness, up to the 
height of prosperity and commercial happiness, 
AN she requires is (o let loose her enormous pow- 
ers of production, which are now tied and bound 
down by the chain of commercial error. Free- 
dom, domestic freedom of exchange. be adds, is 
what this pation chiefly wants to make its people 
prosperous and happy. No miracle on haman 
miture has to be performed to bring this plan of 
exchange into operation. Apply that principle of 
unity of action to the whole, that has ever been 
found indispensable to the right working of every 
part of man’s affairs, and the thing is done. Bat 
how is this momentous exchange to be effected? 
* Read the book’’ is the Author’s answer, and 

we cannot conclade with a better. 


‘The Seventeenth Century a Beacon to the 
Nineteenth. 


This little tract is a second republication of a 
letter on the character and conduct of Charles the 
First, originally printed in 1747, and reprinted 
about ten years ago, under the title of “ Charles 
the First pourtrayed.” The views of the writer 
are strongly prejudiced against that erring and 
nohsppy King. A better cause than that of the 
Parliament, at its commencement, there could not 
be, Clear heads and stout hearts were on its side, 
Grievance after grievance, abuse after abuse, fell 
with a touch. The maxims of the Constitution 
were vindicated from the absurd glosses of cour- 
tiers and sycophants, and liberticides in Church 
aml State were detected and exposed. But the 
sun of liberty that rose in so bright a morning, set 
in a storm of clouds, and tempest, and thick 
darkness, Professing patriots deluged their coun- 
iry with civil blood, and hacked and mutilated 
the Constitution till it fell prostrate and lifeless at 
the feet of a military usurper. Di meliora piis. 
If history be philosophy teaching by examples, 
we trust this memorable lesson will not now be 
forgotten or disregarded. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
Early English Navigation. 


Vol. V. 


The plan of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library is 
ailmirably calculated to secure its popularity, and 
the manner ia which the volumes hitherto pub- 
lished have been execated, amply confirms our 
original opinion of its excellence. Geographical 
science increases in interest as a nation becomes 


more enlightened and iuquisitive. We love to 


compare the brightness of onr own torch with the 
dimness of that of others, and the present age is 
moreover expressly alive to whatever concerns 
the comlition or destiny of man, not only in his 
political reluiions, bet in his abstract character. 
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The present volume of the Wbrary recounts the 
adventures of those who led the way in the great 
work of discovery; and independent of the ge- 
neral interest attached to such subjects, affords 
us materials for stadying the character of travel- 
lers, who, it has often strack us, have no slight 
affinity in their dispositions, and in some of the 
habits of their minds, to poets, A sketch is also 
given of the wild exploits of the Buccaneers, 
which will considerably increase the interest of 
the volume to youthtal readers, 


A Treatise on Geometry. By Robert 
Wallace, A.M. 


This is the best and cheapest edition of the 
Elements of Euclid we have ever seen. The first 
six books, for plane geometry, the eleventh and 
twelfth for the doctrine of solids, and a series of 
deducible questions for exercise, at the end, form 
the contents of the book : but the arrangement is 
excellent, the demonstrations brief without being 
obscure, and every difficulty is fully and satisfac- 
torily explained. The mind of the student is also 
carried on beyond the limits of each separate pro- 
position by the theoretical and practical com- 
ments generally appended; and we can safely 
congratulate Mr. Wallace on having produced a 
most admirable school-book, on a most interest- 
ing subject, We look forward with interest and 
pleasure to his promised Treatise on the Elements 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With the 
same diligence and good sense which are manifest 
in every page of the present work, it cannot tail 
of wmeriting and meeting the most complete suc- 
cess. 


The Cabal, a Tale of the Reign of Wil- 
liam the Fourth. 2 vols. 


A very sad affair is “ The Cabal, a Tale of the 
Reign of William the Fourth.” We presume the 
writer is aware of its intent and meanivg, bat we 
assure him that sach of his readers as have labour- 
ed through his two volumes—if any such there 
have indeed been —are about as learned upon the 
matter as if they had contented themselves With a 
simple glance at the title-page. It must assuredly 
be a tale of the Reign of William the Fourth— 
because “ Reform” and the “ Age ” newspaper are 
now and then referred to, and however fashionable 
they may both have become daring the Reign of the 
Fourth William, the former at least was honoured 
with but smal! patronage daring that of the Fourth 
George—bat it passes, at all events, onr ander- 
standing to discover a single point, or a single in- 
cident, or a single character that belongs excla- 
sively to the year of our Lord eighteen hondred 
and thirty-one—if the Lord William, and the Lord 
Mortimer, and the Lord Tewkesbury, ofthe novel, 
are in real.ty portraits, the Lord only knows who 
are the originals: we, at least, confess ourselves 
utterly unable to trace the slightest resemblance 
between them and any noble personages of whom 
we have ever beard or read in this the nineteenth 
century. Whether the book is meant to be politi- 
eal, historical, or romantic, we are equally at a 
loss to guess—but we are compelled to state that 
it is neither usefal nor ayreeable—and that we 
have just canse to be somewhat anery with the 
author for having wantonly wasted about two 
hours of our valuable time. 
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The Usurer’s Daughter. 3 vols. 


ln terminating the perusal of this very power- 
ful tale, (and we assure the Author that the fact 
of every page being severed is no small com- 
pliment,) we felt that to review it honestly, would 
be both a pain and a pleasure: a pain to find 
fault with any portion of so clevera book; and a 
pleasure to award the praise so richly due to the 
formation and developement of, at least, the two 
principal characters, The time chosen is the com- 
mencement of the year 1780, during the ‘ No 
Popery” riots which disgraced London; and in 
the second page of the first volume we are at once 
intsuduced to the Usurer, “ A man on whom all 
levers of wealth looked enviously, and all lovers 
of moral worth looked contemptuously.” Through- 
out the two first volumes, even unto the last scene, 
where, grovelling amid his riches, and grasping in 
his lean and attenuated fingers the gold accumu- 
lated by the basest means and watered with the 
tears of the unfortunate, the character of the 
Usurer Erpingham is vigorously and powerfully 
drawn; so powerfully that the Author of “ Caleb 
Williams” might have been proud to have con. 
ceived or penned it, It stands forth in all the 
hideous deformity of avarice, and is rendered 
still more revolting by the contrast afforded by 
the pure and elevated nature of his daughter Mar- 
garet. Had not the Author relieved the darkness 
of the one by the brightness of the other, the 
book would bave been unreadable ; and we can 
only regret that subordinate portions of the vo- 
lunes have not been managed with similar skill 
and good taste. We must especially object to 
the introduction of a royal personage, lately de- 
ceased, in the character of a gentleman seducer : 
it was perfectly unnecessary in the formation of 
the story, and not at all needed for developing 
the heroine’s character. It must be evident to 
the must ordinary observer of womankind, that 
such a woman would have spurned the devotion of 
kings and princes as the dust beneath ber feet, 
if profiered as a compensation for the loss of 
honour. All such scenes belong to the ‘‘ Pamela” 
school of adventures, and must be protested 
against in days like the present, when matters of 
real life only, or of high-wronght and enthusiastic 
romance, interest the reader. We also object to 
the a-squint manner in which our Author some- 
times regards men and actions. If a person wishes 
to be ill at ease with himself and the world in 
general, let him, in the name of wormwood, sit 
down and read Rochefoucault until he become one 
huge mass of Tartaric acid; but let him not distill 
its essence for us. In a work of fiction it is most 
unpalatable to be told, for instance, “‘ That there 
is not a blessing that God gives to his creatures 
which is not accompanied with a snare, a danger, 
a trial.” Is it rational, we would ask, to suppose 
that the Almighty biesses us to destruction? This 
is but one little ensample amongst many, of a 
caustic and bitter feeling breaking forth, even at 
the moment when it is least expected, and taint- 
ing pages which otberwise would interest by the 
simplicity of their style and the purity of their 
diction, The character of Lord Singleton is pow- 
erful from its extreme weakness. The Author 
has either an antipathy to the Peerage, or a wish 
to render Peers unpopular; for a greater com- 
pound of meanness and imbecility never came 
before the public, But the faults we have noted 
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are only blots upon a work in which will be found 
much that is excellent and interesting. Tt is im- 
possible to conceive a mire ‘perfect,'\a ‘more 
gentle, a more exalted, or more ‘feniiniad ‘erea- 
tare than “ The Usurer’s Daughter :” yet ff no 
one instance is the character overdrawn.) We be- 
lieve there are thousands of our fair country- 
women who would suffer as patiently, und act as 
nobly, as she dil under all ber ‘trials, As to 
Erpingham, he is one who fixes hitnself ‘upon 
the memory with so firm a hold, a8 néver'to be 
forgotten, The mind capable of conceiving two 
such characters as the Usurer and his Duaghter is 
evidently cast in no common monld. 


Newton Forester ; or the Merchant Ser- 
vice. By the Author of ‘The King’s 
Own.” 3 vols. 

Captain Marryatt states, at the termination of 
this very interesting and amusing book, that he is 
anxious to keep on good terms with the world, 
He may rely upon it, that as long as he paints 
the people of “ the world” in such agreeable and 
flattering colours, they will be anxious to keep on 
good terms with him. He never seems at ease 
until he brightens his shadows into light: he 
makes it a point to reform (with one exception) 
all his bad characters, And if the simple Nicholas 
Forester was astonished at the miraculons change 
effected in his shrewish wife, what must we have 
been at so extraordinary a metamorphosis! There 
is much good feeling, much kindliness of heart, 
mingled with shrewd habits of observation, and 
an entertaining, perhaps, more than a useful know- 
ledge of society in general, mingled throughout 
this novel. The hero is exactly what a hero 
ought to be—brave, generous, and enterprising : 
and nothing can be more naturally or charmingly 
sketched than the simple-minded Optician, New- 
ton’s father, who, when his business failed to 
prosper in Liverpool, believed that nobody there 
wore spectacles. The slave proprietor assuring 
his company that “ there was nothing they might 
not do in the climate (Barbadoes) provided they 
were temperate, and did not check perspiration,” 
while at the very time he was indulging in re- 
iterated dranghts of sangaree, is a most amusing 
person. But we know not what the Anti-Slavery 
Society will say to the gallant Captain’s portrai- 
ture of slavery. He makes it appear a most 
sweet, rather than a bitter draught; one that 
thousands of our own poor would be delighted to 
swallow. Newton’s character throughout all his 
trials is admirably sustained. No young man 
entering the merchant service can do better than 
take him for his model. The other dramatis per- 
son@ are, it is true, mere sketches, but sketches 
by a master hand—a sort of literary Wilkie, en- 
dowed with a gentler spirit. We have lately 
been favoured with such disgusting details of the 
early portions of a seaman’s life, that we were 
tempted to avoid every ‘* Middy” we encountered, 
as we would a mad dog, or a venomous serpent. 
Captain Marryatt has restored our confidence in 
the Blue jackets; for, with the exception of a 
youth who cut off “three inches of Ponto’s tail,” 
and then pleaded, as an excuse, that the dog did 
it himself, because “‘ | was chopping at the block, 
and Ponto put his tai under the chopper” —with 
this one exception—there is not a single prank 
played by the Middies in which we, in our youth, 
would not gladly have joined. 
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We mast object, however, to the developement 

the plot taking place at the commencement of 
the second volume. The interest is always over 
when the frame-work is discovered ; and Captain 
Marryatt could easity baye avoided the early de- 
nouemnt of a story which otherwise might have 
increased im Materest to the end. With the ex- 
ception of Cooper, there is no novelist so “ at 
home’’ upon the waters as the Author of “ The 
Kivg’s Own” and “ Newton Forester ;"” and he 
has also the happy knack of making his readers 
at home there, as well as himself. Pleasing and 
entertaining as these works are, we look upon 
them only in the light of promissory notes, and be- 
lieve that, if it so please him to take a little more 
pains, Captain Marryatt would rank second to 
no one in his tales of the sea. Naatical noveNsts 
deserve well of their country. Those who love 
the wooden walls of Qld England must, in pro- 
portion, love those who chronicle their fame. 
Cordially recommending ** Newton Forester” to 
all good patriots, we bid the Captain go on and 
prosper, which, we repeat, he can do, if be will, 


Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea. 
3 vols. 


We should find it difficult to be very angry 
with the Patrician, even if he had fifty times his 
real number of faults, on account of the jovial, 
easy, reckless, off-hand style of character that 
seems to belong to him, Our sea portraits mal. 
tiply so fast, and advance so rapidly in excellence, 
that we become fastidious, and insist upon a like. 
ness where formerly we were contented with a 
caricature. ‘ Cavendish” partakes of both—the 
caricature preponderating. There is some naval 
vatare, and a good deal of naval nonsense in it; 
but if the crew are not always comical, and the 
look-out not always alluring, the vessel is seldom 
becalmed; it flies on before the wind with all 
sails set, and the passenger (that is, the reader) 
has no time to detect any want of symmetry in 
the bull, or exactness in the rigging. But we 
detest metaphors on such matters, and nautical 
ones more than any. All we meant to say was, 
that the anthor is careless as to the mvans by 
which his effects are to be produced, and thinks 
that while the action of his story is not permitted 
to stand still, it must of necessity be going on to 
some purpore. To move, with him, is to advance. 
His plan, if it can be called one, has this ad- 
vantage, that it never permits us to sleep ; and in 
the course of a volame or so, we become as indiffe- 
rent as himself upon the minor points of order and 
method, and take our amusement very content. 
edly as we find it. The “ Patrician” is a youth 
who, at fifteen, his age being the only “ tender’ 
thing about him, is ripe for every possible species 
of mischief; and though only the son of a peer, 
is quite self-willed and wicked enough for a 
prince. The good Marquis his father, (by no 
means a complimentary delineation of Tory dig- 
nity,) is lost in admiration and awe of bis son’s 
prodigious qualifications for the peerage, and in 
retarmm for some insult, sends him a bank-note, 
and an assurance that it is the last he will ever 
receive from his affectionate father, &c. The sea 
is of coarse the only, or at least the most natural 
resource of such a genius as that of Cavendish } 
and bere a field opens, wide enough for his dis- 
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position for devilries to revel in, without more 
restraint than is sufficient te keep it in unceasing 
excitement. Into these thousand, or rather ten 
thousand and one scrapes, we cannot follow him, 
but the reader may, much to his advantage. If 
he finds our author’s sea-sketches not always 
masterly, he will be sare to find them generally 
amusing ; he will forgive the coarseness on ac- 
count of the comicality; and the flippancy and 
frivolity for the sake of the bumour and animal 
spirits out of which they spring. The Navarino 
narrative, in particular, will be read with an in- 
terest proportioned to the truth and spirit with 
which it is told. 


Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book, with 
Poetical Llustrations. By L. E, L. 


A volume containing thirty-six poems from the 
pen of Miss Landon, upon subjects as varied as 
subjects can be, is indeed a valuable addition to 
the literary banquet of the season, It is to us 
doubly welcome, because we have been appre- 
hensive that she had deserted the muse, and was 
content to array her vigorous judgment and rich 
fancy in the more humble garb of prose. Her 
heart and soul still are with the Nine, Let her 
be ever so successful—and that she will be suc- 
cessful is certain—as a novelist, she will not be 
removed from her station as a poet. Her hold 
ever the feelings and affections will endure as 
long as language is capable of exciting either. In 
the work before us there is ample proof that time 
and experience bave produced their natural 
effects; if we miss something of the free, and 
joyous, and careless revellings in verse, that cha- 
racterized her earlier productions, we have here 
the more matured thoughts and reflections of a 
riper age. Many drops from the rock of reason 
have mingled with the fountain of imagination, 
and it has sent forth a purer and more refreshing 
stream to gladden and exhilarate the lovers of 
true poetry. We hope that the Christmas of 
every future year will enable us to lay sach an- 
other “ Serap-book” upon our “* drawing-room” 
table, and congratulate the publishers upon having 
obtained the assistance of one so capable of ef- 
fectually rendering it. 

We cannot so highly praise the pictorial por- 
tions of the volame. The prints are, we believe, 
all republications of plates that have appeared 
elsewhere ; and are chiefly selected from the In- 
dian views of Captain Elliott and the National 
Portrait Gallery. Now, although the works from 
which they are taken are, according to the Pre- 
face, “ fountains sealed’”’ to the many, the plaa 
looks too much like “ book-making” te meet 
with the cordial approbation of the critic. If, 
however, the prints as well as the poems had 
been all original, we could not have expected 
thirty-six plates for a guinea, and the purchaser 
may easily reconcile himself to the want of no- 
velty by the knowledge that be has at least’ 
* plenty for his money.” The publication is 
* got up” with considerable taste ; it is altogether 
one of great elegance and value, and will prove a - 
most delightful gift from the old to the yoong— 
or, indeed, from the young to the old. It is de- 
dicated by “ special permission’ to the Dachess 
of Kent. 
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THE, DRAMA. 


Mrs: Gorr's sew Comenvy.—A comedy, 
entitled “ Lords and Commons,” from the 
prolific pen of Mrs. Charles Gore, is the last 
and most noticeable novelty of the Drama 
since our last report. Mrs. Gore is the only 
female writer of the day who has indicated 
the capacity to produce a sterling comedy, 
representing the actual manners of the day, 
and the state of society out of which those 
manners spring. But Mrs. Gore has ‘ in- 
dicated” ‘that capacity merely, not evinced 
it; and she has done this in her novels 
only, not in the two comedies which she has 
produced. The reason of this (and it is 
well worth inquiring into, in a case like the 
present) is.twofold : first, and chiefly, Mrs. 
Gore has been so accustomed to write cur- 
rente calamo, and to be uniformly successful 
notwithstanding, or it may be in conse- 
quence of employing this method, that she 
sees no reason why the plan should fail in 
respect of a comedy any more than of a fa- 
shionable novel, or an article for an Annual. 
Why should it? she may perhaps ask her- 
self. * The answer is simple and decisive: 
a comedy, fitly so called, is essentially dif- 
ferent from each and all of the kinds of 
writing that Mrs. Gore has hitherto prac- 
tised with success—so different, that an 
essentially different mode and tone of com- 
position, and an equally different condition 
of sentiment and of mind , isnecessary to the 
production of it. There is nothing like car- 
rying an erroneous theory to an extreme— 
the reductio ad alsurdum is decisive in these 
cases. Let Mrs. Gore try to write a tragedy 
as fast as she can lay pen to paper, and see 
how that succeeds. No; she has too much 
taste and judgment. Her failure in pro- 
ducing a sterling comedy, then, results from 
the error under which she labours as to the 
specific nature of that production, which is 
the second reason to which we have alluded. 
A sparkling scene in a novel may—we might 
almost say it should—be a transcript of an 
actual scene of the life which it professes to 
depict—an actual portion of actual society 
—a real reflection of real manners, and 
characters, and humours, and sentiments, 
dressed in the very ‘‘compliment extern”’ 
which they wear in the actual life of the 
day to which they may refer, and which 
should always be the present day. But a 
comedy, a sterling and durable comedy, 
should be, not a portion of real life—an 
emanation from it—but an extract from it, 
a quintessential spirit of it; and this, not in 
dialogue, or in character, or in action, 
merely ‘and severally, but in each and all of 
these particulars. Mrs. Gore may be assured, 
that to write a good comedy is no slight 
task. Tt is not one among those classes of 
“* easy writing” which persons may prac- 


tise with equal amusement to themselves 
one oem Bs is a labour—one: of ~— 
which, doubtless, ‘‘ physics pain”’ 'b 

*« delight’ which it an mart no comin 
its practice than in the contemplation of its 
results, but still a labour. If, therefore, 
the accomplished writer of ‘* Pin-money,” 
‘Mothers and Daughters,” &c. writes for 
amusement merely, let her abstain from at- 
tempting to educe it (for herself we mean) 
from the regular Drama, but keep to novels, 
** fashionable” ones, if she must, or philo- 
sophical ones, as she may, or = of all) 
those pretty-fancy and fanciful tales with 
which she used to favour us—(a “* fairy-tale 
without a fairy,” for instance —the prettiest 
of prose prettinesses). On the other hand, 
if she really desires to establish a reputation 
at once brilliant and solid—not to mention 
profit to herself and benefit to the literature 
of her country—let her (having first satisfied 
herself as to the true nature of the task) 
turn her whole attention to the production 
of a sterling and original comedy ; and if 
she do not succeed to admiration, let her say 
that we are no critics—a dictum which we 
can scarcely hope she will delay pro- 
nouncing till the period contemplated, see- 
ing that we are compelled to pronounce her 
emg attempt a comparative failure, a 
ailure, however, solely with reference, to 
what she might, and therefore ought to do ; 
not as respects similar attempts at the hands 
of the other dramatists of the day, any one 
of whom would be sorely puzzled to produce 
so pleasant a sketch as ‘‘ Lords and Com- 
mons,” at so short a notice, and with such 
slight materials. 

The plot of ‘‘ Lords and Commons” is 
very simple, very much (oo simple; for 
there can be no ‘‘ stage’’-eflect, any more 
than any other effect, without a cause. An 
‘‘ old Indian,” one Sir Caleb Cabob—(we 
seem to remember the identical name and 
character running a brief career through two 
or three lively papers in the ** Court Jour- 
nal” )—Sir Caleb Cabob returns from India 
laden with wealth, to find his favourite 
protegé and adopted heir, Frank Melville 
(whom he had sent to England before him, 
to make his own fortune in a Breat commer- 
cial house in the City) the centre of a regu- 
lar ‘‘ system’’ of satellites, who shine u 
only to lead him to his ruin; which 'the 
shrewd old gentleman permits them fo do, 
and thus convinces his favourite of the folly 
of his ways. There are, of course,'a couple 
of love-affairs : the ‘‘ Lords” who figure. in 
the title-page are of the mingled. dandy and 
black-leg species, who stand fora while in 
the way of the hero’s ‘‘ reform,’’ and expose 
themselves on his supposed change of for- 
tune: there is a dandy valet, who fancies 
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himself (what, in fact, he is) a great deal 
more of a philosopher and a gentleman than 
his master; two pattern young ladies, a 
pretty lady’s maid, a prosy merchant, and 
one Denneti—a machine as useful as its 
namesake, and (being performed by Harley ) 
meres on an equal number of cross springs. 
Out of this plot and persone Mrs. Gore has 
elicited a very fair amount of amusement for 
the time being of its representation, but not 
a lasting comedy, that will raise or extend 
her well-deserved reputation, 

‘* Lords and Commons’ was admirably 
acted in some of its characters—particularly 
those of Sir Caleb, by Farren, and the dan- 
dy valet, Birmingham, by Brindall ;—and 
a dandy lord, by a new actor named Jones 
(from Edinbur 1) was more than well act- 
ed—it was well-dressed. 

‘** Tux Batpgor Lupcats.” Such is the 
title of another novelty which has been pro- 
duced with unqualified success at the same 
house, and which has merits of a superior 
description to the common run of those 
pieces with which it seeks to compete. It 
is a little drama full to overflowing of bustle 
and incident, most of it well imagined 
(which is easy), and some of it not ill exe- 
cuted (which is difficult) ;—the whole 
growing out of the u propensity to- 
wards miscellaneous gallantry which is 
said to have characterized the ‘‘ Merry 
Monarch,” who equally escaped the saying 
of foolish things and the doing of wise ones. 
In one of his amorous adventures in the 
city, he encounters a certain Melissa, the 
beautiful ward of a rich old Usurer, whom 
she is (seemingly) about to wed, though 
she is in heart devoted to an outlawed rebel, 
who, not daring to woo her a , is Com- 
pelled to fall in with the blunder of her 
guardian and pass for the lover of her maid, 
—unknown, however, to the fair one her- 
self, and therefore at the expense of certain 
doubts, fears, and jealousies, which end in 
the generosity of the King pardoning both 
the rival and the rebel, and making the 
marriage palatable to all parties. A great 
number of incidents arise collaterally out of 
these circumstances, the whole of which 
are brought out by a dialogue of unusual 
terseness, and put together with an excel- 
lent notion of stage-effect. There are also 
some touches of character here and there— 
and one complete and consistent sketch— 
which merit entire commendation. The 

ef Captain Mouth, though a sort of 
revival of the Parolles, Ac. of the old drama, 
has some originality about it, and though 
extravagant, is infinitely more acceptable 
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than the mere milk-and-watery characters 
that usually fill up the interstices of a modern 
farce. The scene in which the Vintner re- 
lates, in the of the King (of which 
he, the Vintner, is not aware) what the Cap- 
tain is in the habit of oe said King 
—the Captain not daring either to disclose the 
King’s presence or escape from the ex 
—is extremely well written, and still better 
acted ; and the effect is really like that of a 
scene in some of the old writers. Cooper 
played the Captain with a mixture of hu- 
mour, spirit, and jadgment, that we do not 
wish to see sur in extravaganzas of 
this kind—which, im the absence of any one 
of those qualities in the actor, become im- 
pertinencies. Wallack, too, was sufficiently 
gallant and kingly in Charles 1I.—consi- 
ing that the scene dees not escape from 
the city. In fact, the piece was: perfeetly 
well acted th out, and we are rather 
surprised to perceive that it is not played so 
often as we anticipated from its various de- 
serts. It is the uction of Mr. Jerrold, 
= gives promise of stall better things here- 
after. 

‘* Country Quarrers.” This is another 
one-act trifle, which has been got up for the 
ae of calling mto use the abilities of 
Miss Poole,—a little personage whom, with 
all our liking for her frank looks and our 
admiration of her cleverness, we would fain 
see elsewhere than at a ‘‘ regular’’ theatre, 
unless she is to occupy the exact place there 
which her age, &c. would naturally point 
out, There are numerous characters which 
she would play infinitely better than they 
ever are played, and which, notwithstanding 
her engagement in the Company, are given 
to others—while what she does play is ad- 
mired only on the principle of the fly in the 
amber, and in spite-of the incongruity which 
it throws into almost every piece in which 
she is introduced—at least at this theatre— 
for at the English Opera she was much 
more naturally employed. 

“ Country Quarters” is a light but 
not very lively affair, turning upon the in- 
trigues of a gay cavalier who makes love to 
his own wife without knowing her. It has 
no merit but that of brevity. 

Tue Pantomimes. Before our Journal 
appears the Pantomimes will have mingled 
their pleasing monstrosities with the imagi 
nations of thousands of little boys and iss, 
whe in virtue of the same will remain little 
boys and girls all their lives,—at least dur- 
ing the first week of these best of all “* comic 
annuals.” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY> 

At a general assembly of the academicians, 
held at Somerset House, the following dis- 
tributions of premiums took place»—To Mr. 
Daniel M‘Clise, for the best Historical 
Painting, the gold medal and the “ Dis- 
courses of the Presidents Reynolds and 
West,” handsomely bound and inscribed.— 
To Mr. Sebastian Wyndham Arnald, for the 
best Group in Sculpture, the gold medal and 
the “Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds 
and West.’’—To Mr. Eden Upton Eddis, 
for the best Copy made in the Painting 
School, the silver medal and the ‘* Lectures 
of the Professors Barty, Opie, and Fuseli.— 
To Mr. Robert Martin, for a Copy made in 
the’ Painting School, the silver medal.—To 
Mr; William Edward Frost, for the best 
Drawing from the Life, the silver medal and 
the ** Lectures of the Professors Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli.’”—To Mr. Charles West Cope, 
for a Drawing from the Life, the silver al. 
—To Mr. Edgar George Papworth, for the 
best Model from the Life, the silver medal. 
— To Mr. Henry Fenning, for the best 
Drawings of the London University, the 
silver medal and the ‘‘ Lectures of the Pro- 
fessors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli.”—To Mr, 
John Crake, for Drawings of the London 
University, the silver medal.—To Mr. Edw. 
Ridley, for the best Drawings from the An- 
tique, the silver medal and the ‘‘ Lectures 
of the Professors Opie and Fuseli.”— To 
Mr. John Sluce, for a Drawing from the 
Antique, a silver medal.—To Mr. Frederick 
Orson Rossi, for the best Model from the 
Antique, the silver medal and the “ Lectures 
of the Professors Opie and Fuseli.”—To 
Mr. Henry James Hakewill, for a Model 
from the Antique, the silver medal. 

After the distribution, the President ad- 
dressed a discourse to the candidates and 
students ; and the General Assembly ap- 
pointed officers for the ensuing year, when 
Sir Martin Archer Shee was unanimously 
re-elected President. 

The *‘ Literary Gazette,” in stating the 
distribution of these premiums, thus al- 
ludes to the gentleman to whom was award- 
en: gold medal for the best Historical 

’ainting :— 

“It has been our fortune to know Mr. 
M‘Clise from the commencement of his Lon- 
don ¢areer, and we were the first to’ be at- 
tracted by; and publicly to notice, the pro- 
mise of his talent. Four years since, with 
doubt and diflidence, he presented to that 
Academy, from which he has now taken the 
highest degree in the arts, a probationary 
drawing to enable him to become a student ; 
and he has since annually carried away the 
first medals in his respective classes. “Last 
year Mr. M‘Clise obtained, at the same time, 
Jan.—VOL. XXXVI. NO. XXIII. 
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the first medal in the —— school, and 
the first medal in the life—a cirewmstance, 
we believe, without Hel in ‘the annals of 
the institution. He has now gathered the 
last laurel. ‘The steadiness of this youth in 


the pursuit of his object, is a p against 
the otherwise startling rapidit which 
he has attained eminence. e have, u 


more than one occasion since our’ earliest 
mention of him, noticed with commendation 
some of the early works of Mr. M‘Ctise, and 
we trust that our anticipation of his ultimate 
success may be as brilliantly realized as he 
can himself desire.” 





Mr. Parris has been appointed Historical 
Painter to the Queen ; her Majesty aig 
previously purchased a work which he ba 
just completed. We believe it will be uni- 
versally acknowledged that a more judicious 
selection could not have been made from 
among the numerous professors of British art. 
Until lately, Mr. Parris was known only as 
the painter of one of the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of modern times—the Panorama of 
London at the Coloseum ;* but he has re- 
cently exhibited productions of a very diffe- 
rent nature; the mind that could conceive 
and execute so vast and grand a work as 
that to which we have referred, was equally 
capable of delineating the more simple 
graces of nature, the beauty of form and 
countenance, and the attractive scenes and 
circumstances of every-day life. His picture 
of the “* Bridesmaid” is doubtless well known 
to our readers. It is a pleasant task to re- 
cord the appointment of such a man to a 
distinguished station in his profession ; but 
while we congratulate Mr. Parris upon the 
honour obtained by industry and talent, it 
will not be considered disrespectful if we 
add, that the circumstance is also honour- 
able to her Majesty. It is the proudest and 
the most enviable privilege of power and 
wealth that their possessor is enabled to dis- 
play a right estimate of their value. 


—_— — 


FINE ARTS——PUBLICATIONS,. 


Brockedon’s Route from London to 
Naples. Part 11.—from Paris to Turin. 


The high expectations excited by the first part 
of Mr. Brockedon’s new work, will be fally grati- 
fied by the excellence of the second number, 
which contains the route from Paris to Turin 
by Fontaineblean, Montargis, Nevers, Moulins, 
Lyons, Chamberry, and the Mont Cenis. The 
letter-press, which is as admirably adapted to the 
parpose intended, as before avoiding the nu- 


* His Panorama of Madras, exhibited near 
the London University, although upon a much 
sinaller scale, is perhaps of equal excellence. 
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merous impertinences which so often render a 
road-book more like a ponderous statistical trea- 
tise, than an agreeable travelling companion, dis- 
plays, in an entertaining manner, all that can coo- 
duce to pleasure or instruction by the way; while 
of the engravings, as works of art, we cannot 
speak too favourably. They are five in number, 
and so equally executed, that it would be a 
matter of difficalty to select any one among them 
of greater or less merit than the rest. Lyons, 
from a drawing by C. Stanfield, is the first which 
occurs, a calm and peaceful landscape, treated 
with due justice by Mr. Finden. Chamberry 
from the road to Aix sacceeds, a plate executed 
with the atmost degree of softness and elegance. 
We would particalarly direct attention to the ex- 
quisite finish of the middle ground, and the 
gradual diminution of shade upon the mountains 
on the right, until they are almost blended with 
the tranquil beaven above them. Lanslebourg, 
from the ascent to the Mont Cenis, with the pic- 
taresque little town, redaced to a mere spet 
amidst the bold mountain scenery which sar- 
roands it, is a noble prospect, and the figures in- 
troduced remarkably appropriate. The approach 
to Susa from the Italian side of the same ridge is 
equally entitled to commendation, and presents 
such a sky as the possessors of this elegant en- 
graving ought to consider themselves privileged 
to look upon, Last appears Turin, stretched 
along the banks of the Po, with its regular and 
stately architecture, rendered yet more imposing 
by the magnificent chain of Alps which forms the 
back-ground of the picture. We have before be- 
stowed our warmest praise upon Mr. Brockedon’s 
efforts to retain the patronage he so deservedly 
enjoys. We have only room to repeat the com- 
mendation, and to congratulate all who have the 
advantage of procuring such a valuable director 
in their travels, or so favourable an opportunity 
of contemplating at home the finished efforts of 
an art, which renders the most attractive or sub. 
lime scenery little less than present, with its full 
beauty and richest associations. We should not 
omit to mention, that the engravings are all by 
the hand of the same skilful artist. 


Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk—the 
Yare, the Waveney, and the Bure, from 
Pictures painted by James Stark. 


British artists are too fond of roaming abroad 
in search of the picturesque; we hope it is not 
because the public mind is indifferent to that 
which is easy of access; or rather that which is 
considered so, for the number of those who have 
seen and examined the beaaties of their own land, 
is exceedingly limited. We ventare to affirm that 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po, have had 
more visitors from England than the Yare, the 
Waveney, and the Bure. Yet these rivers of 
Norfolk are rich in beauty, and possess attractions 
for the traveller, little short of those to behold 
which he is satisfied to Journey a thousand miles. 
We have been comparing British scenery with 
that of France, in the works of Mr. Stark and 
Mr. Brockedon; and, taking for granted that 
they have both selected the most attractive 
subjects, the result of our comparison is by no 
means to the disadvantage of Old England. Mr. 
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Stark is evidently a faithful and an agreeable 
copyist of natare; there is mach grace and ele- 
gance in his pictures, blended with no trifling 
degree of power and effect. We are unacquaint- 
ed with the works of his pencil, bat itis not often 
that the engraver improves upon the painter, 
and if our opinion may be formed from what is 
before us, Mr. Stark may bold a high rank as a 
landscape painter—either in Norfolk or in Lon- 
don. The engravings are, moreover, of the very 
best class. Goodall, Millar, Cooke, C. Fox, W. 
R. Smith, Brandard, &c. have the chief merit that 
belongs to this department. The letter-press de- 
scriptions, although necessary limited, are written 
in a very pleasant style; and, altogether, the 
work is one of exceeding excellence—that may 
be safely recommended to all admirers of art and 
lovers of nature. 


The Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. Part I. 


No class of art has been caltivated with such 
eminent success in this coantry as that of painting 
in water colours, The annual exhibition of its 
more distinguished professors, at their gallery in 
Pall Mall, is one of the richest treats of a London 
season. It is, therefore, with extreme pleasure we 
welcome the first part of a work, intended to con- 
tain a selection of the choicest specimens that 
have, from time to time, delighted us afar off, but 
which are now to be within our reach at a very 
moderate sacrifice. No. 1. contains a view of 
Venice, by Samuel Prout, engraved by E. Good- 
all; the Gamekeeper, by W. Hunt, engraved by 
E. Smith; and Rembrandt in his study, by J. 
Stephanoff, engraved by C. Lewis. They are three 
admirable proofs of what the water-colour paint- 
ers have done; and it is obvious that the pub- 
lisher desires to render justice to their talents by 
placing them in the hands of the most skilful en- 
gravers. The print of Venice is worthy of Samuel 
Prout, an artist who, if less fancifal than some 
of his younger competitors, is for trath and deli- 
cate correctness still without a rival in his pro- 
fession. We never behold the tracings of his 
pencil withont enjoyment; and it seems as if he at 
once transported us to the scene he has described. 
His influence over our feelings and our jadgment 
has never grown less, although dozens of accom- 
plished draughtsmen have grown up around us 
since we first cultivated acquaintance with the 

powerful and delicious pencil of Samuel Prout. 


Landscape Illustrations to the Waverley 
Novels. Part XX. 


This beautiful work is now completed, and 
forms either an exquisite volume for the drawing- 
room, a fine set of prints for the portfolio, or a 
valuable series of accompaniments to the novels 
of Walter Scott. They correspond in. sige with 
the new edition of his works, which can scarcely 
be considered perfect without them. They will 
add but little to the expense of a library, but 
greatly indeed to the pleasure and information of 
the reader. As works of art we have so frequently 
praised them, as to render now unnecessary a 
more detailed notice of their merits. We shall, 
however, take an early opportunity of reviewing 
the printed work, explanatory of the subjects. 
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Commemoration of the Accession of Wil- 
liam the Fourth. 


It is asual for writing engravers to select some 
popalar topic that may afford an opportunity for 
the display of skill in so beautiful an art as that 
which they profess. We have never seen a more 
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perfect specimen than the one before us, designed 
to commemorate “ the Accession to the throne of 
our patriotic and beloved King William the Fourth, 
whese zeal and anxious wish for a Reform in 
Parliament and for the prosperity and happiness 
of his loyal and dutiful subjects, have endeared 
him to the heart of every Englishman.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The council and officers elected for the 
ensuing year were as follows :—President, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
kK.G.; Treasurer, John William Lubbock, 
Esq. ; Secretaries, Peter Mark Roget, M.D. 
John George Children, Esq. ; Foreign Se- 
cretary, Charles Konig, Esq. Other mem- 
bers of the council, Peter Barlow, Esq. 
John Bostock, M.D. Rev. William Buck- 
land, D.D. Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq- 
Rev. Henry Coddington, Charles Daube- 
ney, M.D. George Dollond, Esq. Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. Joseph Henry Green, Esq. 
William George Matin, M. D. Roderic 
Impey Murchison, Esq. Rev. George Pea- 
cock, George Rennie, Esq. Captain W. H. 
Smyth, R.N. Rev. William Whewell, Ni- 
cholas A. Vigors, Esq. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society met on Nov. 7th and 21st, 
when Dr, Elliotson, the president, read a 
paper respecting the attacks that had: been 
made on phrenology since the last session. 
He first noticed the observations that had 
appeared in the Literary Gazette animad- 
verting strongly on some experiments on 
living animals as detailed in an article in 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal : this 
led to a letter in the Times taking the same 
view of them. Dr. Elliotson observed, no 
one could deprecate such experiments more 
than he did, but he was happy to say that 
they had not been performed by a phrenolo- 
gist, but by M. Bouilland, a disciple of M. 
Majendie, the great foe of phrenology. The 
next who appeared in the arena was Dr. 
Ryan, who urged objections against the 
principles of the science, as they tended, he 
said, to overturn and uproot all feeling of 
morality, religion, and good order, and de- 
prived all classes of society of that support 
and control so necessary to their well-being. 
These assertions were clearly proved by Dr. 
Eliiotson to be without foundation, first, by 
the fact that Dr. Ryan had not produced 
one instance of any writer on phrenology in- 
culcating principles that in the least afforded 
any ground for his assumptions, and, se- 
condly, by citing many passages from au- 
thors on the science, particularly from Dr. 
Gall, who has asserted that the system of 
phrenology placed morality and religion 
upon a more sure and certain foundation, as 


it emancipated the mind of man from the 
metaphysical absurdities that had so | 
enveloped it. Dr. Elliotson then adve 

to Mr. Godwin’s remarks on Phrenology 
contained in his recent Thoughts on Man, 
and after observing that whatever opinion 
might be entertained respecting the objec- 
tions brought against phrenology by the 
other foes he had spoken of, none could 
regard the present one as insignificant or 
obscure, or as prompted either by low desire 
to acquire favour with the multitude by ad- 
ministering to their prejudices, or any Tan- 
corous feeling. If he wrote erroneously, 
he wrote what he believed, and solely for 
the purpose of disseminating what to him 
appeared truth, calculated to benefit man- 
kind, and of acquiring honourable reputa- 
tion. He then went on to state that Mr. 
Godwin regretted that the task of refuting 
phrenology had not fallen to another ‘‘ whose 
studies were more familiar with all the 
sciences which bore more or less on the 
science, confessing his remarks to be nothin 
more than a few loose and undiges 
thoughts upon the subject.” After this, 
could it be imagined that he would, in a 
subsequent page, take upon himself to assert 
that as iereaplagy ‘is perhaps the most ri- 
gorous and degrading system that was ever 
devised, so it is in almost all instances found- 
ed on arbitrary assumptions and confident 
assertions totally in opposition to the true 
spirit of patient, laborious investigation and 
sound philosophy :”—verily is this strong ob- 
jection, this Band judgment, nothing more 
than ‘‘the loose undigested shoughts’ . of 
one not very familiar with all the sciences 
which bear upon the topic ? If he wished his 
arguments to have weight, they should have 
been consistent. Mr. Godwin then urges 
against phrenology that it has advanced too 
rapidly to betrue ; he acknowledges that there 
ts a science in relation to the human mind 
that bears asimilitude to Plato's predication 
of the statue hid in a block of marble, but 
considers that the man who without.study 
and premeditation rushes in at onee and 
expects to withdraw the curtain, will onl 
find himself disgraced by the attempt; an 
yet how does he reconcile his admission 
‘* that Gall spent thirty years in private me- 
ditation and investigation of the subject 
before he ventured to promulgate his system, 
and that nearly thirty-five years have elapsed 
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since that period—surely this is not so very 
rapid an advance, such a rushing in to 
withdraw the curtain that he ought to find 
himself disgraced by the attempt. The 
science is not, as he asserts, of rapid growth 
like the ephemeral fly, born suddenly and 
soon extinct ; as it exists still, and has en- 
dured longer than the fly, and never was 
supported by such a host of facts, and never 
owned so many votaries as at the present 
moment. Mr. Godwin considers it reason- 
able to believe “ that a certain structure of 
the head is in correspondence with the fa- 
eulties and pro ities of the individual, 
but that there was a wide difference between 
this general statement and the conduct of 
Gall, who at once split the head into twenty- 
seven com ents. How does this agree 
with his prior admission of the time spent 
by Gall in developing this system? Mr. 
Godwin has also drawn a comparison be- 
tween the advance of geography and phre- 
nology, commending the plan of the an- 
cients, who, when they laid down their 
maps, placed a monster to denote the 
they were ignorant of. True, Gall did not 
place a monster to mark those portions of 
the brain which he had been unable to 
locate ; but, observed Dr. Elliotson, he puts 
a star or cross on those districts of which he 
nad not had sufficient evidence before him 
to determine, but which have since been 
filled up by Spurzheim and other phrenolo- 
gists. The president then dwelt with con- 
siderable eloquence upon the indefatigable 
zeal of Dr. Gall, pointing out with great 
minuteness the method he pursued in in- 
vestigating the subject, and how the beau- 
tiful and philosophical arrangement of the 
organs of the faculties bore the impress of 
Divine design, those which were common to 
brutes and ourselves, those which ought to 
be in subjection to the higher faculties, being 
all situate below, while those which were 
more noble, the benevolent and rational, 
lie above, brute after brute rising in mental 
character, and likewise in the height of his 
organs, till man was reached, whose mental 
and intellectual faculties have all organs 
corresponding with their places above the 
reat in lofty elevation, so that to heaven he 
erects a front serene, Godlike, erect, and 
bears on his forehead the very stamp of su- 
periority of mind. The mighty intellect of 
Gall could not devise this, he only could 
discover it, for the work was the operation 
of the Almighty, and if any one saw the 
wisdom and power of Divinity it was the 
phrenologist. He then concluded his re- 
marks by observing that if Godwin’s asser- 
tion was correct, that many of Gall’s organs 
were a libel on our common nature, the de- 
claration of Scripture, and most pages of 
history, must be objected to, as both were a 
libel on our common nature, but only ac- 
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cording to English law, which makes truth a 
libel. The disposition of man, says Scripture, 
is deceitful and desperate] wicked ; out of 
the heart proceeds murder, lust, and all kinds 
of sin; and history was little more than a 
catalogue of wholesale murders and mur- 
derers styled battles and heroes, and a de- 
scription of vice and error of every descrip- 
tion. 

Dr. Elliotson, afier the lecture, laid on 
the table the four first numbers of Dr, Vi- 
mont’s splendid work on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, compiled from the examination of 
2500 heads of animals for the purpose of 
refuung phren » but which ended in 
his being thoroughly convinced of its truth, 
and producing an imperishable store of facts 
proving the truth of the science, He also 
announced the establishment of a phreno- 
logical society in Paris, which reckoned 
amongst its members some of the most emi- 
nent men there, icularly Andral, Brous- 
sais, Cloquet, David the sculptor, Fabret, 
Foville, Rostan, Royer, and Bouillaud, the 
very man who so cruelly experimented on 
living animals when not a phrenologist, 

Dec. the Sth. Dr. Elhiotson in the chair. 
Mr. H. B. Burlowe read a paper by Doctor 
James Brown, on some of the manifestations 
of the mind, as exemplified in the case of a 
man who was for a considerable time a pa- 
tient in St. Thomas’s hospital on account of 
a severe injury of the eed, During his ill- 
ness he spoke Welsh, though he had been 
absent from Wales upwards of thirty years, 
and prior to the accident had entirely forgot- 
ten his native language. ‘This fact, observed 
Dr. Brown, in the first place, clearly demon- 
strates the plurality of the organs, and in 
the most satisfactory manner proves that the 
brain is the organ through whose means the 
different processes of the thinking principle 
are brought to light ; if, therefore, it be in- 
jured, the thought it conveys must also suf- 
fer. But in this instance one faculty of the 
mind, namely language, was to a certain 
degree affected, while the others retained 
their usual sanity ; thence, it is evident that 
an injury done toa portion of the brain, may 
destroy or impair the peculiar function of the 
part affected, and of which there are nume- 
rous instances ; or it may, as in the present 
case, alter the abstract manifestation of a 
faculty, while the general manifestation re- 
mains—for the latter, namely language, was 

rfect, but the former, namely the kind of 

anguage, was altered. From this it would 
appear, that to acquire a new language, the 
portion of brain allotted to that function 
must be subjected to increased excitement, 
which gradually induces such a change in 
its structure as accommodates it to the new 
impression, whilst the former language, 
which had been acquired without the same 
mental exertion, recedes before the new oc- 
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cupant, and only resumes its station when 
that has again vanished. Dr. Brown, in 
accounting physiologically for this action, 
considered: the injury inflicted on the man’s 
brain caused an alteration of texture in a 
particular portion of it, which rendered it 
unfit to be the vehicle of the English lan- 
guage, but placed it in a state capable of 
recalling the original dialect of the indivi- 
dual. In fact, the structure was the same 
as before the acquirement of the new lan- 
guage : of course such a change in texture 
could not be demonstrated, yet the circum- 
stances of the case in question authorised 
the assertion that it so originated. Dr. 
Brown, after some powerful arguments in 
support of his position, adduced several in- 
stances of the acquirement of peculiar pow- 
ers during temporary disease of the brain, 
but which generally disappeared on its re- 
storation to health; proving to demonstra- 
tion that the brain of the same individual 
may be at one time in a state fit to develope 
any of the mind’s attributes, while at an- 
other it loses all recollection of the mode in 
which it before proceeded. He then con- 
cluded his paper, by observing that he con- 
fidently loved forward to the time when the 
vague speculations of metaphysics would be 
abandoned for the self-evident demonstra- 
tions of phrenology; for though it was im- 
possible for phrenologists to seize the light 
which illumes the innermost chamber of the 
labyrinth, they could, at least, by the assist- 
ance of its beam, safely trace each winding 
avenue, and even behold the flame, though 
they must sometimes confess their inability 
to discern the different areola which com- 
posed it ; whilst the metaphysicians see only 
its reflection—grasp at it as a reality—find 
themselves deceived —become confused, and 
search in vain for the lost treasure. 


THEATRE OF ANATOMY AND ZOOLOGY- 


Professor Dewhurst has commenced a 
course of popular lectures on the anatomy, 
physiology, and mechanical structure of the 

uman body, contrasted with the for- 
mation of the various orders of animals. 
In the discourse forming the first lecture, 
which was introductory to the sciences of 
zoology and comparative anatomy, the Pro- 
fessor paid a just tribute to the Lord 
Chancellor, inasmuch as it was through 
the exertions of that illustrious character 
and Dr. Birkbeck, that the sciences he 
was about to teach were considered as 
deserving to be made comprehensible to a 
mixed audience. He then pointed out the 
advantages to be derived from the medical 
student being acquainted with the structure 
of the various classes and orders of the in- 
ferior animals, particularly as it aided their 
studies of the human body, and formed the 
basis of all zoological classification. The 
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8 of arrangement laid down by Lin- 
= an Pens wey as erroneous. ; This 
great naturalist had classified the cuttle-fish, 
earth-worm, and hydatid, thus forming a 
genus of animals having not the least pos- 
sible alliance with each other. The same 
objection occurred in his class mammalia, 
where instead of placing maw at the head 
of the animal kingdom, (which has been 
done by modern zoologists,) he had asso- 
ciated him with the bat, thas placing ‘two 
animals together in whom we find no cir- 
cumstance of agreement, except in the situ- 
ation of the mamma, which Linnwus makes 
characteristic of this class. In the other 
orders he has associated the elephant, tri- 
checus or walrus, sloth, and ant-eaters, 
animals extremely different in their form, 
organization, and habitude. In the order 
fere, he included with the real, beasts of 
prey the phoca or seal, whose mode of life 
and structure is so peculiar, with the hedge- 
hog, mole, and shrew, which are really fugi- 
tive animals ; and in the order belluw, we 
find the hippopotamus, hog, and tapir, 
whose uncouth figure, slow, and heavy gait, 
and general economy declare their relation 
more with the rhinocerns and elephant, (with 
whom they should have been united) rather 
than with that fleet and finely-proportioned 
quadruped the horse. 

The Professor then enlarged on the im- 
portance of a correct arrangement of ani- 
mals, and stated that a great reformation 
had been made by Baron Cuvier, Blumen- 
bach, La Cepede, Vigors, C. Buonaparte, 
Rennie, Yarrell, Joshua Brookes, Audobon, 
and Wilson. The lecturer then illustrated 
his remarks by referring to the tables of Lin- 
neus, Daubenton, Virey, Baron Cuvier, 
and the late Mr. Bennett ; and concluded 
his observations by stating the peculiarities 
in the various classes of organized beings, 
which were illustrated by beautiful and ap- 
a sey specimens and drawings. The 
ecture met the approbation of a crowded 
audience, which was partly composed of 
ladies. 

Subsequently the Professor delivered a 
lecture on the manner in which the skeletons 
of various animals were mechanically con- 
structed ; the architecture of the skull of man, 
the arched and elastic form of the human foot, 
and of most animals were described, as also 
the necessity of this construction proved ne- 
cessary, which was illustrated by referring to 
a drawing of the foot of a Chinese lady, in 
whom the back part of the heel as found in 
Europeans, and where the tendo-achillis is 
inserted, was inverted and made the basis of 
the posterior part of the arch, which in this 
drawing was Peautifully preserved ; the ori- 
ginal specimen being in the possession of 
Mr. Bransby Cooper. In the formation of 
the head of the various races of man, some 
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interesting particulars were stated, especi- 
ally as regards the flattening of the foreheads 
of the infants of the Carib Indians by the 
shingle or wooden tile ; this the Professor 
stated had been denied by some authors, 
but his statement was supported by Mr. 
Joshua Brookes, and recently by Mr. Ross 
Cox in his valuable work on ‘‘ The Columbia 
River,” &c. an extract from which he 
quoted respecting a tribe of Indians. hi- 
therto unknown, i whom a similar process 
was performed to distinguish this peculiar 
race from others, and by whom the flat 
forehead was considered a beauty, the 
direct contrary of the beau ideal of the 
European. The characteristics between the 
skulls of man and monkeys were then point- 
ed out, as also the peculiarities in the skulls 
of the various classes and orders of quad- 
rupeds, birds, and reptiles. The Professor 
then described the improved nomenclature 
he had adopted for the sutures of the skull, 
which he stated had met universal approba- 
tion, and Dr. Kirby and several other emi- 
nent anatomists in Dublin adopted his sys- 
tem in their lectures on anatomy. 

The other lectures have chiefly been upon 
the structure and physiology of the heart 
and its blood-vessels, the circulation of the 
blood, and importance of the due supply of 
the arterial or vital portion of this fluid, as 
necessary to the preservation of animal life ; 
but if, from the respiration of carbonic-acid 
gas, generated either from charcoal, lime- 
kilns, mines, &c. the venous blood, instead 
of becoming regenerated and purified in the 
respiratory organs, becomes thrown into the 
arterial system, and as the venous blood 
contains substances dangerous to vital exist- 
ence, the lungs are unable to perform their 
office, and the individual expires from suffo- 
cation. This proves the great necessity for 
free ventilation of all crowded buildings, 
particularly hospitals, of which the professor 
stated he did not believe there existed one 
among the many in this metropolis that 
could be said to have this process properly 
performed. 

These truisms the fessor illustrated, 
and then proceeded to tr the ana- 
lysis of the blood itself. Afterwards, the 
respiratory organs underwent a careful in- 
vestigation, wherein the lecturer exploded 
the old test of the buoyancy of the lungs as 
a test of infanticide, sonaiuiog it both fal- 
lacious and erroneous. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 14th of Nov, a meeting of this so- 
ciety proceeded to the special business of the 
evemog, viz. to confer the royal premium 
fot last year on Mr. Richard Lander for his 
discoveries in Africa ; and to receive a re- 
port from ‘the council relative to the union 
of the African Association with the Society. 
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Regarding the first of these, the noble Pre- 
sident observed, ‘‘ that his Majesty having 
graciously and munificently bestowed an 
annual donation of fifty guineas on the soci- 
ety, to constitute a royal premium for the 
encouragement of geographical science and 
discovery, it gave him, and he was certain 
it would give the society, great pleasure to 
find itself called on, the first time this was 
conferred, to bestow it on so worthy an in- 
dividual. Mr. Lander was one of those men 
of whom England had so frequently to boast, 
who pl no advantages from birth .or 
education, but who, by his own patience, 
spirit, temper, and verance, had 
achieved celebrity, and ultimately suceeed- 
ed in placing himself in the foremost rank 
of modern pang He had, therefore, 
the greatest pleasure in conveying this prize 
to him—he fully deserved it.”* Mr. Lander 
made a short but appropriate reply. Lord 
Goderich’s address was very happily ex- 
pressed. He spoke with great feeling, and 
was much cheered by the meeting, which 
seemed cordially to sympathise with its no- 
ble chairman in the sentiments he so im- 
pressively uttered, and to take a deep in- 
terest in the passing scene. Sure we are, 
that the public bestowal of such honours 
must have an excellent effect; and we re- 
gret they have been so unfrequent amongst us. 
‘* As regarded the African Association,” 
his Lordship then proceeded, ‘‘ that body 
had made overtures within the last few 
months to join the society, on condition that 
such of its members as were not already 
members also of the Royal Geographical 
Society should become such, on payment of 
the usual fees, without form of ballot ; and 
the council had eagerly accepted an offer so 
honourable and so gratifying. The labours 
of the African Association were well known, 
and its character stood so high as to make 
7 almost superfluous as to the indi- 
viduals thus intreduced. But when he fur- 
ther read the names of Lord Clive, Henry 
Bankes, Esq., Charles Hoare, Esq., H. H. 
Hoare, Esq-, and John Motteux, Esq., as 
being the gentlemen in question, he was 
persuaded the society would most cordially 
approve of the act of council which had 
prormsenally admitted them as members.” 
Vhich was accordingly carried by acclama- 
tion, and the meeting adjourned. 





* We rejoice to have tu add, that Lord Go- 
derich’s and the Government's countenance 
of Lander has not been confined to hone- 
rary distinctions. That a ing and 
rill deserving traveller “ay the 
earnest recommendation of his Lordship to 
Mr. Edward Ellice, been appointed to a 
situation in the Customs, sufficient to enable 
him to pass the, remainder of his days in 
comfort and respectability. 
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At a meeting of the same society on the 
28th November, a letter was read from a 


gentleman lately returned from Java, givin 
an account of a remarkable valley, call 
the Guevo Upas, or Poison Valley, which 
was communicated by Mr. Barrow, and il- 
lustrated by extracts from a letter written by 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P. of the society, 
who, when British minister at the Court of 
Naples, visited the Lago di Amsancto 
(Amsancti valles of Virgil, Aneid, lib. vii. 
|. 565; into which the fury Alecto threw 
herself, after having, at the command of 
Juno, sown the seeds of discord among the 
Italian cities,) the phenomena of which 
closely resembled those of the valley in 
Java. 

** On approaching within a few yards of 
the latter,”” says the narrative, “* we expe- 
rienced a strong nauseous, sickening, and 
suffocating smell; but on coming close to 
the edge, this left us, and we were lost in 
astonishment at the scene before us. ‘The 
valley appeared half a mile in circumference, 
oval, the depth from thirty to thirty-five feet, 
the bottom quite flat, without vegetation, 
and the whole covered with the skeletons of 
human beings, tigers, pigs, déer, peacocks, 
&ex interspersed with large stones, without 
any appearance of vapour, or opening in the 
ground, which appeared to be of a hard, 
stony substance. The sides of the valley, 
from the top to the bottom, were covered 
with trees and shrubs. Having lighted our 
cigars, we prepared to descend ; and, with 
the assistance of bamboos, went down within 
eighteen feet of the bottom. We then fast- 
ened a dog to a bamboo, and sent him in, 
having our watches in our hands; and in 
fourteen seconds he fell on his back, nor 
ever moved his limbs, or turned +o look 
round, though he continued to breathe for 
eighteen minutes. We then sent in another, 
or rather he got loose from the bamboo, and 
walked in to where the other dog lay; and 
in ten seconds he fell on his face, and ay 
continued to breathe for seven minutes. 
fowl was then tried, which died in a minute 
anda half; and another seemed to expire 
before even touching the ground. On the 
opposite side of the valley was lying a hu- 
man skeleton, which I was most anxious to 
get, but the attempt would have been mad- 
ness. ‘The bones, from exposure to the air, 
were bleached as white as ivory» The hu- 
man skeletons are supposed to have been 
rebels, who, pursued from the main road, 
may have sought shelter here, ignorant of 
the fatal properties of the place. The con- 
tiguoys range of mountains is volcanic, and 
‘wo craters areat no great distance ; but ip 
the valley itself there is no smell of sul- 
phur, nor any appearance of eruption having 
ever taken place. 
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‘* The Lago di Amsancto,”’ says Mr. Ha- 
milton, “‘is of a rhomboidal form, about 
twenty paces in its shortest, and thirty in 
its longest dimensions. The water is ofa 
deep ash colour, almost black, and bubbles 
up over a large proportion of the surface, 
with an explosion resembling distant thun- 
der, and to the height of two feet, more or 
less. On one side of the lake there is also 
a constant and rapid stream, of the same 
blackish water, running into it from under 
the barren rocky hill; but the fall is not 
more than a foot or two: and a little above 
are some holes, through which warm blasts 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas are continu. 
ally issuing, with more or less noise, accord- 
ng to the sizes of the openings. Some are 
oblong, others perfectly round. On the op- 
posite side of the lake is another smaller 
pool of water, on the surface of which are 
continually floating, in rapid undulations, 
thick masses of carbonic acid yas, which 
are visible a hundred yards off. This pool 
is called the Coccaio, or cauldron; the 
larger lake is called Mefite ; and the open- 
ings on the slope above Mefitinelle. These 
openings you will recognise as the sevi 
sptracula Ditis, and the cauldron as the 
specus horrendum of Virgil. 

‘* The mephitic vapours arising from 
these waters are at times very fatal, parti- 
cularly when the wind is strong, and they 
are borne in a body in one direction. When 
calm, as when we were there, the danger is 
much less, as the carbonic acid gas will not, 
in its natural state, rise above a couple of 
feet from the ground; and we were thus 
enabled to walk all round the Jake and 
cauldron, and even step across some parts, 
taking great care, however, not to stumbie 
so as to fall; as a very short time, with our 
noses and mouths too near the ground, 
would have fixed us to the spot asphyziés. 
Many insects lay dead* around us; and 
birds are said often to fall in like manner 
into the lake and on the banks, 

‘* The gaseous products of these waters 
are, 1. Carbonic acid gas ; 2. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas; 3. Sulphurous acid md 
and 4. Carburetted hydrogen gas. hen 
evaporated, their deposit has been found to 
cure the scab, or rot, among the neighbour- 
ing sheep; and an attempt has been made 
to establish a sulphur manufactory here, as 
on Solpaterra, but without success. The 
banks have thus been much changed since 
the days of Virgil; but the great features 
still remain sabstantially the same, though, 
on again reading his description, I do not 
think it that of a person who had visited the 
spot. It is curious enough, that although 
the earth is here much blackened, there is 
no appearance of volcanic soil in the ad- 
joining country.” 
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SOCIRTY OF ANTIGUARIES. 

This society has also commenced its 
sittings for the season; Thomas Am 
Esq. in the chair. Mr. Milne exhibited 
some Roman remains, consisting of part 
of a very large earthen vessel, a copper 
coin of Domitian in most excellent preser- 
vation, a hatchet, a gilt steelyard, &c. found 
with several skeletons, buried in peat, near 
Ware in Hertfordshire. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Stark, on the lordship of Thonock, in the 

rish of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and a 

Janish encampment and tumuli there. It 
entered into a long historical account of the 
owners of the lordship from an early period, 
and described the encampment as being 
near Thonock Hall, of an oval form, and 
having a triple foss and a vallum, apparent- 
ly impregnable against any weapon of the 
era to which it belonged, but as powerless 
against an attack according to modern war- 
fare. In some of the tumuli were found a 
battle-axe, similar in form to an Indian 
tomahawk, a key, a dagger, and other re- 
mains. Mr. Stark then proceeded to the 
— whether the camp was Roman or 

Janish ? and, in addition to the evidence 
of tradition in favour of the latter, he stated, 
that, in the ninth century, Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, entered the Humber with a pow- 
erful army, and, having landed, carried his 
victorious arms to York, which he besieged 
and took, and, after ravaging the country, 
brought considerable spoils into Lincoln- 
shire, where he died. It was reasonable, 
he concluded, to suppose that one of the 
tumuli in the neighbourhood of the camp 
was the burial-place of Sweyn. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. Green has commenced, for the 
season, his lectures on anatomy. Pic- 
torial anatomy ought to lead men to in- 
quire more » ee into the springs and 
source of those actions which the peculiar 
art to which his lectures were subservient, 
was intended to perpetuate. Motion and 
feeling are the peculiar characteristics of 
animal in contradistinction to vegetable life, 
growth being common to both. The springs 
and organs from which they rise would be 
found in the brain, the viscera, and the 
heart, those portions which occupy the three 
great cavities of the frame, the brain being 
the organ of feeling, the viscera of growth, 
and the heart of motion. The embryo ani- 
mal contains the rudiments of these three 
great systems ; for it consists of distinct lay- 
ers of membranous substance, whereof the 
first becomes elevated until it forms the 
spinal chord and brain ; the second resolves 
itself into the bony and muscular systems 
and the great viscera; and the third into 
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the organs of respiration, the stomach and 
the glands connected with them. There 
is also a little red spot called the punctum 
saliens, which to flash with light 
as it alternately contracts and ex 
From this is formed the heart. So, in the 
egg, appears a floating, very minute, and 
slightly opaque spot ; so small that it would 
escape the casual observer; yet it is on this 
insignificant platform that the mysterious 
superstructure, life, is raised. 

n proportion to the power, extent, and 
capacity of the organs of respiration depends 
the greater or less activity of the body. Thus 
birds are more energetic in their action, and 
have a freer motion than quadrupeds ; while 
some insects are, for the same reason, su- 
perior in those qualities to birds. ‘The 
outward manifestations of laughter, sobbing, 
panting, sighing, &c. were so many safety 
valves or vents to relieve the lungs, over- 
burdened by too great a distension ; and 
those manifestations arose from the effort 
of nature to accelerate the circulation, 
which, by the intense excitement of the 
mind, had been momentarily suspended. 
Whenever that excitement is too overpow- 
ering, death must inevitably ensue ; and on 
this principle, perhaps, the death of persons 
from tickling, and likewise from a forced 
suppression of the outward manifestations of 
feeling, might be explained. To depict 
with justness these manifestations required 
aconsummate knowledge of the operation 
of the internal emotions on the external 
form. How just and beautiful were the 
a of emotion embodied by Mrs. 
Siddons in the character of Mrs. Beverley, 
in which the very distraction of despair and 
grief was pourtrayed by that great actress 
to the life! Thus did the lecturer throw 
life and spirit into the hitherto formal dis- 
course on the principles of nature, as a 
source from whence to draw the principles 
of art.—Atlas. 


MECHANICAL INSTITUTION. 


At the Eighth Anniversary Meeting of 
the Institute, the following prizes were 
awarded.—6l. for the best, md 4l, for the 
second best Essay on Political Economy, 
to Mr. Hunter, and to Mr. Price, a 
mathematical instrument-maker, who had 
only recently attained his majority. — 
10/. for the best Essay on Emigration, to 
Mr. Francis Clifton. — 10. for the best 
Essay on the Effects of the Distribution 
of the Revenue on the Condition and 
Interests of the Working Classes, to Mr. 
Ward, an engineer.—A prize for an archi- 
tectural drawing of the new London bridge 
was awarded to Mr. Colliver, a smith ; and 
for a drawing and elevation of Martineau's 
steam-engine, to Mr, Curtis, an operative. 
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VARIETIES. 


Stilion Cheese.—Although Leicestershise 
has acquired no national fame like Cheshire 
and Gloucestershire for the excellence of its 
cheese, it stands nevertheless, both as re- 
spects its superior quality and highest price, 
the first in the kingdom, perhaps in the 
world. Many of its best dairies invariably 
fetch equal prices with the higher qualities 
of those districts. This only puts it upon 
an equality. But it is in this county that 
the truly English Parmesan (called Stilton 
cheese) was first made, and continues to be 
a standard article of production, This far 
famed delicacy is to be found on the tables 
of the highest ranks, and when of the best 
quality and im the highest state of perfection, 
independent of its exquisite relish, it pro- 
bably contains the greatest concentration of 
nutriment of any artificial preparation of 
food. The secret of its make was for some 
time confined to the family of the original 
inventors, who were under an engagement 
to sell all they could make to the famous 
Cooper Thornhill, of Stilton, and being thus 
to be obtained of him alone it received the 
appellation of Stilton cheese, when it ought 
to have been named Wichcote cheese, being 
first made in that small village on the east- 
ern side of Leicestershire, bordering upon 
Rutlandshire, and about thirty miles from 
Sulton. 

Self-made Gas.—During the last summer 
a bore was put down at Johnstone, to the 
depth of 150 feet, for the purpose of procur- 
ing water. The boring was mostly through 
shale or till. At the depth of 125 feet, or 
thereby, the workmen heard a noise proceed- 
ing from the bore, which they supposed to 
be from water rushing upwards, but which 
proved to be from gas. ‘The bore was sunk 
25 feet deeper, when an abundant supply of 
water was procured, so as nearly to rise to 
the surface. The supply of gas, how- 
ever, did not fail. It continues to ascend 
through the superincumbent column of water 
with a hissing noise, and when a light is 
applied, burns with a blue flame. No ana- 
lysis has been made of the gas, but from the 
accounts of the workmen it may safely be 
concluded that it is hydrogen. The quan- 
tity is so considerable as nearly to be suffi- 
cient to supply two or three gas-burners of 
the ordinary size. It gives out little light 
in combustion, cially from the absence 
of carbon in its composition. 

Northern University. — The Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, taking into considera- 
tion the distance of the two Universities from 
the North of England, have, it is said, set 
apart a considerable portion of their revenues 
for the foundation and endowment of a col- 
lege. The revenues of the above establish- 
ment, at its commencement, are intended to 
Jan.—vov. XXXVI. NO. CXXXML. 


be above 10,000/. per annum. Prebendal 
stalls are to be held by two of the profes- 
sors. The proposal has received the cordial 
approbation of the present Administration, 
and will probably be carried into effect with 
the least possible delay. 

British and American Newspapers.—In 
America, where newspapers are not taxed, 
555,416 advertisements are inserted in eight 
newspapers in New York, while 400 Eng- 
lish and Irish papers contained, in the same 
space of time, 4 1,105,000. The twelve 
New York daily papers contain more adver- 
tisements than all the newspapers of England 
and Ireland ; and the numbers issued an- 
nually in America is 10,000,000, while in 
Great Britain it is less than one-tenth of 
that number. Advertisements which in 
England cost seventeen dollars, are inserted 
in America for about a dollar (fifty cents.) ; 
and an article which costs annually for ad- 
vertising in the United States twenty-eight 
dollars, is liable in England to a charge of 
900 dollars. 

At arecent meeting of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, a paper was read on the history 
of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who fell a 
victim to his obstinate adherence to the 
Pope’s supremacy in the reign of Henry the 
Righth. It gave an affecting account of the 
arbitrary persecution and hardships which 
the unfortunate prelate suffered. In a letter 
addressed to Cromwell during his confine- 
ment in the Tower, he says, ‘‘ 1 have neither 
shirt nor sute, nor yett other clothes that ar 
necessary for me to wear, but that bee rag- 
ged and rent to shamefully. Notwithstond- 
ing, I myght easyly suffer that, if thei wold 
keep my body warm. And, *ass our Lord 
knoweth, I have no thyng laft un to me for 
to provyde eny better, but ass my brother of 
his own purs layeth out for me, to his great 
hynderance.” Yet such was the barbarous 
mode of treating prisoners in those days, 
that Fisher does not appear to have been 
worse provided for than Sir Thomas More 
and others, who were confined in the Tower 
at the same time. The unhappy prelate 
was so enfeebled by age and hardships (be- 
ing nearly eighty), that he could scarcely 
walk to the place of his execution; and a 
chair was carried by him, on which he 
rested several times. 

Wonderful Tree.—A curious production 
of the ocean was washed up by the tide 
above low-water-mark on the sea-beach at 
Crosbie, Liverpool, on November the 4th. 
It eonsists of the trunk of a tree, 39 feet in 
length, from which are appended millions 
of a singularly-strange shell-fish, sufficient 
to fill the bodies of two or three caits. ‘The 
upper part sticks with the tenacity of a leech 
to the wood, and is a sort of a wormy sub- 
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stance, many of them being at least three 
feet in length, as thick as a piece of rope, 
and terminate with a shell of a half-conical 
form, of a delicate light-blueish hue, contain- 
ing a black fish, having a slit or orifice 
edged with a bright-yellow colour on the 
upper side, which the animal opens and 
shuts at pleasure, and by which it obtains 
its nutriment. They are all distinct in their 
formation, all alive, and as thick upon the 
wood as the leaves upon a tree, or clusters 
of grapes ; indeed the point of a pin cannot 
be inserted between them, and from a small 
bit cut from the end of the wood, of only 
half an inch square, there hung no less than 
thirty of different lengths. 

Benefit Societies.—The following is the 
number of Benefit Societies in the different 
counties of England, together with the 
amount of their deposits in the Savings’ 
Banks :— 


No. of Amount 

Societies. of Funds. 
Bedfordshire st’ & ee £4,816 
Berkshire. . - . + @ 10,819 
re @ =» « * 0.6 ae 3,878 
Cambridgeshire. . . 46 5,728 
Cheshire . . + © « 3104 20,546 
Cornwall ...- +--+ ® 17,960 
Cumberland . . . . 22 2,741 
Devonshire . . . . 378 62,956 
Derbyshire . . . « 223 16,406 
Dorsetshire . .. + S88 14,176 
Durham ...-+- S&S 5,946 
meh cctv eso oe 21,862 
Gloucestershire . . . 185 27,644 
Hampshire . . . ~. 104 18,007 
Hertfordshire .. . 83 14,226 
Herefordshire . . . 14 3,529 
Huntingdonshire . . 30 2.443 
ae ae a 27,168 
Lancashire . . . . 374 49,638 
Leicestershire . . . 58 3,781 
Lincolmshire . . . . 74 0,507 
London fa oe 1,442 
Middlesex. . . . «+ 102 17,347 
Monmouthshire . . . 32 4,701 
Norfolk ome cum 6,158 
Northampton ... 4 7,901 
Northumberland . . 90 13,053 
Nottinghamshire . . 256 16,812 
Oxfordshire ... - 46 7,058 
Shropshire . . . ~. Onl A2,345 
Somersetshire . . . 170 36,162 
Staffordshire . . . . 172 26,503 
Saftolk je se s 20 14,267 
Berey. 2. 2 2 os FW 9,844 
Pe. « s« « & 13,319 
Warwickshire . . . SO 7,921 
Westmoreland . . . 76 13,086 
Worcestershire . . . 74 7,284 
Yorkshire... . . 28 65,763 





Charitable Societies . 1,787 136,760 
Wales Friendly So- 

cietics "Ee & 16! 22,068 
a ee ee 11,006 
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Steam Carriages. —The Select Committee 
appointed last session, on the motion of 
Colonel Torrens, conclude their report with 
the following summary of the result of their 
inquiries :— 

1. That carriages can be propelled by 
steam on common roads at an average rate 
of ten miles per hour. 2. That at this rate 
they have conveyed upwards of. fourteen 
passengers. 3. That their weight, includ- 
ing engine, fuel, water, and attendants, may 
be under three tons. 4. That they can 
ascend and descend hills of considerable in- 
clination, with facility and ease. 5. That 
they are perfectly safe for passengers. 6. 
That they are not (or need not be, if pro- 
perly constructed,) nuisances to the public. 
7. That they will become a speedier and 
cheaper mode of conveyance than carriages 
drawn by horses. 8. That as they admit of 
greater breadth of tire than other carriages, 
and as the roads are not acted on so in- 
juriously as by the feet of horses in common 
draught, such carriages will cause less wear 
of roads than coaches drawn by horses. 9. 
That rates of toll have been imposed on 
steam carriages which would prohibit their 
being used on several lines of road, were 
such charges permitted to remain unal- 
tered. 

Eclipses in 1832.—During the year 1832 
there will be but two eclipses, both of the 
sun. The first will take place on February 
Ist, and will be invisible at Greenwich ; 
the second takes place on July 17th, visible 
at Greenwich ; begins 2 hours 3} min. p.m. 
ends 2 hours 284 min., digits eclipsed one- 
fifth. On the 5th of May the planet Mer- 
cury will appear, like a black spot, to move 
over the sun's disc. 

New London Bridge.—A report has been 
made by Messrs. Telford, Walker, and 
Clark, the engineers, respecting the state of 
the new London Bridge. We have not 
room to give the report entire, but it is, 
upon the whole, of a satisfactory nature ; 
for though the engineers admit that there 
are some irregularities in the bridge, yet 
they give an opinion that they arose prin- 
cipally from the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and that, from the goodness of the 
materials, they will not affect the stability 
of the structure. Sir John Rennie, in a 
letter to the engineers, states, that no altera- 
tion has taken place since the removal of 
the old bridge, and that every part of the 
bridge stands as firm as possible. Sir 
Edward Banks has given a similar opinion. 
—The report also recommends the formation 
of a new line of streets, direct from the bridge 
to the western extremity of Cornhill, in pre- 
ference to the street leading from the Monu- 
ment to the Custom House. This recom- 


mendation,it states, has received the sanction 
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of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
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notice be given of the intended application 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer having to Parliament to carry the recommendation 


concurred, it recommends that the necessary 


into effect. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Turkey Newspaper.—The prospectus of a 
paper, to be published under the auspices of 
the Sublime Porte, has recently been re- 
ceived in this country. It is a document of 
great interest, and is pregnant with instruc- 
tion for the absolutists of the country. The 
following are extracts from the prospectus : 


“ When the daily events of the present age are 
not publicly notified at the time of their occurrence, 
and their real causes remain thereby unknown, the 
people, acting in the spirit of the old proverb, 
‘that man dislikes whatever is strange to him,’ 
are accustomed to resist every thing the occasion 
and necessity of which they do not comprebend. 
Thus has it hitherto happened that the people, 
viewing the internal and external relations, the 
Official changes, and other affairs of the Sublime 
Porte, as things altogether enigmatical, have often 
referred political transactions to intentions very 
different from the views of the Government. And 
as it is intended to communicate to the public in- 
formation on new inventions, the fine arts, the 
prices of the necessaries of life, and, in general, 
whatever relates to trade and commerce, this, in 
every repect, useful and salatary nndertaking, 
cannot fail to be regarded as a new and striking 
testimony of the liberality, justice, and enlighten. 
ed foresight of our sublime ruler, and of his earnest 
endeavours to promote general prosperity and 
happiness. However, as it would be difficult to 
communicate all the above intelligence in mana- 
script, it has been thought advisable to establish a 
regular pristing office, from the presses of which 
a new gazette, in different languages, will issue, 
Indeed, our high-minded and sublime monarch, 
being not only a benevolent and gracious ruler of 
his own people, but an upright friend to all na- 
tions which maintain the relations of peace and 
amity with the Porte, it is desirable that the pub- 
lication of this journal should be rendered more 
useful by separate printing in other languages, and 
therefore an experienced European, well skilled 
in foreign languages, has been selected to carry 
this object into effect.” 

French Civil List.—The King: personal 
expenses, 100,000f. ; privy purse, 300,000F.; 
cabinet, 60,000f. ; library and subscriptions 
to engravings, 250,000f. The Queen, and 
children under fifteen years of age; per- 
sonal expenses and gratuities, 1,000,000f. 
Military service ; aides-de-camp, 360,000f. 
Service of the chamber ; chamber, 230,000f. ; 
chapel, 40,000f. ; music, theatre, and bene- 
hts, 300,000f. Service of the household ; 
wages, 650,000f.; liveries, 200,000f. ; 
linen and laundry, 160,000f.; firing, 
250,000f. ; lighting, 370,0008. ; buttery and 
confectionery, 750,000. ; cellar, 180,000f. 
Service of the stables; stable (three hun- 
dred horses) 900,000f.; the stud at Meu- 
don, 120,000f. Intendance and Sous-in- 
tendance ; intendance generale, 410,000f. ; 





archives of the crown, 23,500f. Treasury 
of the Crown ; treasury, 320,000f.; super- 
annuated fund, 860,000f. ; reliefs and pen- 
sions, 1,500,000f. Garde Meuble ; furni- 
ture and repairs, 1,200,000f.; manufactory 
at Sevres, 320,000f. ; Gobelin manufactory, 
288,000f. ; Beauvais manufactory, 78,000f. 
Fine arts; the fine arts and museums, 
450,000f. ; objects of art, 500,000f. ; mint 
and medals, 406,000f. Domains and build- 
ings; forests and domains, 1,100,000f. ; 
buildings and repairs, 3,050,000f. The 
faculty and medical service, 80,000f. Ex- 
traordinary expenses ; travelling expenses, 
1,000,000f.; festivals and ceremonies, 
400,000f.; presents, 150,000f.; reserved 
fund for building, 200,000f.; sundries, 
100,000f.—Total, 18,691,300f. 

Discovery in Surgery.—Messrs. Taimich 
and Halma-Grand, on the 26th September, 
deposited at the academy of sciences a 
packet, containing the ingredients of a 
styptical liquor, which will be opened when 
these physicians have completed the expe- 
riments which they are pursuing with un- 
remitted care ere observation. Each of 
these experiments, we understand, are more 
and more conclusive. ‘The carotid arteries 
of fifteen sheep have been opened, four of 
which were cut lengthwise, and nine across, 
and from two of them an oval piece of the 
substance has been taken out, and yet, in 
four or five minutes, the effusion of blood 
has been stopped, and, in a few days after- 
wards, the wound has been completely 
healed. The same result followed a similar 
operation upon the carotid artery of a horse, 
a few days ago, at the Abattoir of Mount- 
faugon. In order to stop the hemorrhage, 
it is only necessary to apply a pledger of 
lint, saturated with the liquid, which it is 
not required to fasten round the neck, in 
order to prevent its falling off by its proper 
weight. In the last experiment, half the 
lint dropped off ten minutes after its ap- 
plication, while the sheep was eating, and 
though a portion of the artery had been 
taken away, the hemorrhage was not re- 
newed. 

Ruins of an ancient City.—Lieut.-Col. 
Galindo, Governor of Poten, in Central 
America, has discovered the ruins of an ex- 
tensive city, called Palenque, which extends 
for more than twenty miles along the summit 
of the ridge which separates the country of 
the wild Maya Indians (included in the 
district of Poten) from the state of Chiapas. 
These, in the words of the discoverer, ‘‘ must 
anciently have embraced a city and its 
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suburbs. The principal buildings are erect- 
ed on the most prominent heights, and to 
several of them, if not to all, stairs were 
constructed. From the hollows beneath, 
the steps, as well as all the vestiges which 
time has left, are wholly of stone and plas- 
ter.”’ The stones of which all the edifices 
are built, are about eighteen inches long, 
nine broad, and two thick, cemented by 
mortar, and gradually inclining when the 
form a roof, but always placed horizontally ; 
the outside eaves are supported by large 
stones, which project about two feet. (These 
are precisely similar, from the description, 
to the stone-roofed chapels, three or four in 
number, at Cashel, Glendalough, St. Doo- 
logh's, near Dublin, and we believe one 
other, still existing in Ireland.) The wood- 
work has all disappeared : the windows are 
many, subject to no particular arrangement, 
being merely small circular and square per- 
forations. Human figures in alto relievo 
are frequent on small pillars ; and filagree 
work, imitating boughs and feathers, is per- 
ceptible in places. Some of the sculptured 
ornaments = very like the Corinthian 
foliage of the ancient architects. The ruins 
are buried in a thick forest, and the adjacent 
country, for leagues, contains remains of 
the ancient labours of the people— bridges, 
reservoirs, monumental inscriptions, Ac. 
The natives say these edifices were built by 
** the devil.” 

The Emperor Nicholas has ordered that 
a granite column, in imitation of the cele- 
brated Trajan column, eighty-four feet high, 
and twelve in diameter, should be erected 
in the square of the Winter Palace, in me- 
mory of his brother Alexander; it has been 
cut from a granite rock in Finland, and 600 
workmen have been employed in cutting it 
during two years; its weight is estimated at 
about 9,676,000lbs. 

Palm Tree.—the palm-tree, known by 
the name of the Palma Japonica, which 
flowered and produced fruit in the garden 
of Schoenbrunn, at Vienna, last year, and 
which is now 123 years old, has again blos- 


somed this year, as has likewise another of 


the same species, 75 years old. The foreign 
and rare plant called the Arbor Draconis 
Clusii has likewise blossomed, and the fruit 
about the bigness of a cherry, and of an 
orange yellow colour, bids fair to ripen, 
which, it is supposed, is the first time they 
have arrived at such perfec'ion in Europe. 
Earthquake.—A letter from St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, states, that a mountain near 
Bregenz split asunder, with a frightful noise, 
and an opening of fifty feet in width was 
formed. Forests of fir were overthrown, and 
large rocks removed from their places. A 
brook had entirely disappeared, and it was 
feared that its collected waters would cause 
great mischief. Many families left Bregenz 
through fear. 
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Transport of Edifices. —In May last 
M. Gregori alluded to a circumstance men- 
tiongd in a late number of the ‘‘ Journal des 
Artistes,” of a rock of granite, forty-two feet 
long and twenty-seven high, having been 
transported from the Bay of Finland to St. 
Petersburgh, to serve as a pedestal to a statue 
of Peter the Great. He stated that a much 
more remarkable fact had occurred at Cres- 
centino in 1776, when a common mason, 
named Serra, succeeded in transporting a 
brick belfry, which he had contrived to cut 
from its base without injuring the walls, 
from one church to another, ata considerable 
distance. While it was being moved, a 
man inside rang the bells. A model of the 
machine employed in the transport was de- 
posited in the ai | of the Institute. 

New Mineral.—In the month of August 
1830, the Academy of St. Petersburgh was 
presented with a new mineral, found in some 
government lands in the province of Perm. 
It has received the name of Volkonskoite, 
in honour of Prince Volkonsky. The spot 
in which the vein was found is in the moun- 
tain called Efimiatskaia, in the district of 
Okhausk. The bed does not consist of 
regular veins, but in bits of from one to four 
verschocks thick, by a quarter to three-quar- 
ters of an archine long ; sometimes ten of 
those bits or patches are found in the space 
of a single sagene, and sometimes there are 
three sagenes without a single one. The 
mineral, in colour, approaches the grass- 
green ; it divides in longitudinal plates, and 
breaks on the slightest pressure. When 
plunged in water, it separates with a loud 
noise into angular pieces, on which, when 
dried, the water no longer takes any effect. 
This mineral may be employed as a colour- 
ing matter to replace some of the most ex- 
pensive colours, such as malachite and ver- 
digris. ‘The fine orange-colour of chrome 
may also be chemicaily obtained from it, as 
it contains about seven per cent. of extract 
of chrome. It is easily worked, and at a 
small expense. 

New Islands in the Pacific. — Captain 
Warden, of the American service, has pub- 
lished an account of a group of six newly- 
discovered islands he fell in with in 1830, 
on his return from New Zealand to Manilla. 
He has given them the name of Westerfield. 
The inhabitants are black, of good stature, 
and robust, and their manners apparently 
pacific. They had no arms, were quite 
primitive in their habits, fancied their own 
group of islands the whole world, from one 
of which they imagined Captain Warden to 
have come ; they evinced a desire for thiev- 
ing, and the captain having sent some of his 
crew on shore to punish them, they attacked 
the party, in number 21, and killed all ex- 
cept five, who regained the ship. He gave 
the island the name of Massacre Island, on 
account of this carnage. Six months after- 
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wards, in September, le visited the islands, 
and found that one of the party supposed to 
be massacred still survived, who came off 
shore and joined the ship. This sailor 
stated that all the islands are under the 
control of one chief, who issues his orders 
to the chiefs of the islands, who have under 
them inferior chiefs. All children but those 
of the chiefs are murdered, and the natives 
act with the extremest jealousy to their 
wives, killing them on the — suspicion, 
The sailor, whose name is Leonard Shaw, 
says that the natives have not the slightest 
notion of a Divine Being, and that his 
escape from the fate of the other sailors 
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was owing to his concealment at first, and 
his then instructing them in little arts of 
civilization. 

Roman Cosin.—At least five thousand 
Roman coins, of various periods, weighing 
<n pounds, have been Jately 
found at Silly, in France, near Argentan, 
in the department of the Orne. The mode 
of their discovery was singular. Two or 
three pieces of silver were observed by some 
labourers to have been turned up to the sur- 
face of the earth by moles; this induced 
them to dig, and at the depth of only a foot 
they came to a broken vase of red clay, filled 
with the treasure. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Destruction of Weeds in paved Paths and 
Courts.—The growth of weeds between the 
stones of a pavement is often very injurious 
as wellasunsightly. ‘The following method 
of destroying them is adopted at the Mint at 
Paris and elsewhere, with good effect :——-One 
hundred pounds of water, twenty pounds of 
quick-lime, and two | papery of flour of sul- 

hur, are to be boiled inan iron vessel ; the 
Bot is to be allowed to settle, the clear part 
drawn off, and being more or less diluted, 
according to circumstances, is to be used 
for watering the alleys and pavements. The 
weeds will not re-appear for several years. 

In a recent communication to the Holder- 
ness Agricultural Society, by Mr. Stickney, 
of Ridgmont, we meet with the following 
remarks upon Corn-trade legislation, an 
rape-thrashing: ‘* When Parliament,” says 
Mr. Stickney, ‘‘ began to legislate, in com- 
pliance with the prayer of the petitions of 
the merchants and the manufacturers, and al- 
though it was several years before they could 
agree upon any fixed alteration in the Corn 
Laws, yet, during that period of debate and 
uncertainty, the Ministry, by Orders in 
Council, frequently disappointed the reason- 
able expectations and hopes of the farmer, 
by admitting the introduction of foreign 
corn at merely a nominal duty, and at 
times when it was not wanted. About this 
time the growth of rape-seed had greatly 
extended in this country ; it was one of the 
most profitable, and, in my opinion, one of 
the least injurious crops to the land grown 
by the farmer; it was also a crop which 
provided a great deal of employment for the 
labouring class. ‘he reaping and thrashing 
of rape was generally performed before the 
corn harvest commenced, and thereby al- 
most doubled the time of harvest wages to 
the labouring class; 1 have paid as much 
as four shillings per day for reaping and 
thrashing rape. ‘The Government, by tak- 
ing off the duty on foreign rape-seed, has 
nearly annihilated the growth of it in this 
country.” 


Sand as a Manure.—<An elaborate report 
on this subject has been presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences: good arable 
land is proved to contain four primitive 
earths, the varied proportions of which form 
the different qualities of the soil. It ap- 
pears, the siliceous principle predominates in 
good land. M.Chaptal found of it 49 per 
cent. in the most fertile soil on the banks of 
the Loire; Davy extracted 60 from the best 
of the English soils, and Giobert found 79 
in the most productive lands near Turin, 
M. Dutrochet made the experiment of cover- 
ing with siliceous sand previously unpro- 
ductive land, and obtained by this means 
crops as good as in the most (naturally) 
fertile soil in the vicinity ; and he gives it as 
his opinion that its great fertilising virtue 
consists in its allowing both water and air to 
reach and penetrate to the roots of the vege- 
table, of which they form the two principal 
elements. 

Substitute for Tea.—A patent was grant- 
ed in February last to a tea-dealer, ‘‘ for a 
new mode of peapeneg the leaf of a British 
plant for producing a healthy beverage by 
infusion.”” According to the specification, 
the British plant in question is the hawthorn, 
from which the leaves may be taken from 
the month of April to September inclusive ; 
they are at first to be carefully picked and 
cleansed, then to be well rinsed in cold 
water and drained ; and whilst in the damp 
state they are to be put into a common cu- 
linary steamer, where they are to be subject- 
ed to the action of the vapour until they 
change from a green to an olive colour ; the 
leaves are then to be taken out and dried 
upon a hot plate well heated, and are to 
be continually stirred up and turned over 
till they are thoroughly ) hy in which state 
they may be preserved for use. When re- 
quired for that purpose, an infusion is to be 
made in the same manner as tea, and sugar 
and cream are to be added to suit the taste 
of the drinker. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Machine for dressing Cloth.—Monsieur 
Beauduin Kameune has made some im- 
provements on a machine of this nature, 
the object of which is to obtain a greater 
degree of celerity ia the napping of cloths, 
added to a greater perfection in the same 
operation than that accomplished by any 
other mechanism. Although it is construct- 
ed upon the same principle as the machines 
already well known, it nevertheless varies 
from them in an essential degree, inasmuch 
as the teazels with which the cylinders are 
supplied seize the cloth with double effect, 
and consequently give at the same moment 
two strokes for one. 

In another particular also, not less im- 
portant, it differs from the machines already 
in use, and that is, that it dispenses with 
the necessity of the workman’s removing the 
teazels for the purpose of cleaning them ; 
since that operation is effected spontaneous- 
ly and incessantly, as the work itself pro- 
ceeds, and without loss of time, by means 
of a second cylinder furnished with brushes, 
and revolving with great rapidity. 

The advantages which this machine pre- 
sents over those now in use, consist—Ist. 
In the cost of labour being diminished, and 
the produce being double that of the com- 


mon machines; whence it results that half 


the time requisite for completing this depart- 
ment in the preparation of cloth is econo- 
mised :—2nd. In the economy of expense 
and time bestowed in cleaning, which was 
heretofore entrusted to children ; moreover, 
in husbanding the teazels, whereby their du- 
ration is extended :—3rd. Finally, in the 
force consumed, being much less than that 
of two common frames; the whole at the 
same time occupying the space of one frame 
only. 

Dial or Watch for indicating the precise 
time of olservation.—This watch or dial is 
composed, according to custom, of five 
wheels and a cylindrical escapement. It 
performs 18,000 vibrations in an hour, that 
is to say, five every second. The hand 
then makes five little leaps in each space 
between the divisions of the dial. The stay 
of the hand can act upon one only of these 
leaps, which limits the inaccuracy in the 
movement to less than a fifth of a second, a 
preetsion amply sufhcient for the required 
murpose. When the machinery is to be set 
in motion, this is effected by pressing a but- 
ton similar to that used in repeaters, the ac- 
tion of which may be stopped at pleasure, 
according to the will of the person making 
the observation. The arrested hand is then 
examined, and the second with its fraction 
of stoppage is noted ; this fraction is obvi- 
ously the place at which the stoppage was 
made, in dividing the whole space between 





the two divisions into five parts, noting at 
the same time that this limb should be cen- 
tred and divided with great care, to prevent 
inaccuracy. The observation being noted, 
to proceed to another, the pin is pressed 
with the finger to set the second hand in 
motion, and in an instant it is observed to 
hasten to regain its place. The inventor, 
the better to show the truth of this move- 
ment, has furnished another hand, which is 
not stopped with the former, in order that it 
may be perceived that this has, in fact, re- 
sumed its place and overtaken the other. 
This part of the mechanism consists in con- 
necting with the small middle wheel a pinion 
of the same number as that of the seconds’ 
wheel, and in carrying the other moving 
hand upon the extension of the axis of this 
pinion, the centre of another seconds’ dial. 

Machine for cutting Veneering Wood into 
thin sheets, and of every length—The ma- 
chine, employed in Russia, possesses this 
peculiarity, that, instead of cutting the wood 
trom the flat and thick surface, it carries off 
from its circumference a continuous shaving, 
the result of which is that leaves of an inde- 
finite length are produced, agreeably veined 
and knotted. 

The construction is simple, combining 
the advantage of cutting the precious woods 
without waste and very rapidly, to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and so thin that they have 
been employed for the covering of books, 
and for lithographic and other engraving. 
One hundred feet in length of veneering 
may be cut in the space of three minutes. 

They begin by placing the timber from 
which the leaf is to be cut upon a square 
axle, when it is revolved and made circular 
with a turner’s gouge. The blade of a plane 
of highly-tempered steel, and rather longer 
than the cylinder, is fixed at the extremit 
of a frame of 6 or 7 feet in length, in pa 
a manner as to exert a constant pressure 
upon the cylinder, and pare off a sheet of an 
equal thickness, which folds upon another 
cylinder like a roll of linen. The frame to 
which the blade is attached is moveable at 
its lower extremity, and as it is charged, it 
depresses in proportion as the mass dimi- 
nishes in substance. ‘That this depression 
may be progressive and perfectly regular, 
the inventor has appended a regulator to the 
machine, consisting of a flat brass plate, 
preserved in an inclined position, upon which 
the frame descends as the regulator itself is 
advanced. The motion is communicated to 
the cylinder by means of several cog-wheels, 
which are turned by a crank. 

Machine for drilling Cast-iron.—This 
machine, which acts upon the principle of 
the stock and bit, is simple and solid, being 
composed entirely of iron. It acts with as 
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much regularity as ag Cony The block 
to be perforated being firmly fixed upon a 
solid plank, the drill is brought down upon 
it. The operation consists in turning a 
which plays upon a roller, the cord, to which 
is fastened the lever centre-bit. The mov- 
ing power being acted upon, the tool turns 
with considerable rapidity, but as the weight 
of the furniture would not be of itself suffi- 
cient to urge it forward in proportion to the 
rogress of the bore, the fly is kept constant- 
y turning. When the hole is perforated, 
the tool is withdrawn by raising the furni- 
ture, which preserves its vertical position, 
whatever may be the degree of elevation or 
depression of the lever to which it is sus- 
pended. 

Sandals for Horses.—An English saddler, 
named Tade, says ‘‘ Le Petit Courrier des 
Dames,” has inveated a sandal for horses. 
It is fastened on with strings of leather, in- 
stead of nails, and is so managed that it 
may be put on or removed, as the rider 
wishes, in less thana minute. The object 
of this invention is to enable the rider to 
replace at once, during a journey, any of 
the iron shoes which may be lost, and to 
continue his journey without fear of expos- 
ing the animal to the accidents which might 
result from the loss of a shoe. ‘The light- 
ness of the shoe, which weighs no more than 
half the iron one, and its portable form, as 
it can be carried with ease in the pocket, or 
behind the saddle, are great improvements ; 
moreover it may be taken off when horses 
are grazing, even for a short time. 

New Boiling Apparatus.—Mr. Perkins, 
the celebrated engineer, has recently dis- 
covered and obtained a patent for a new 
mode of boiling, by a process so simple that 
itis a subject of surprise to all who see it 
that it has not been earlier among our useful 
improvements. 


New Patents. 39 


It consists in placing within a boiler, of 
the form common to the purpose to which it 
is applied, and of all capacities, from coffee- 
pots to steam-boilers, a vessel so placed that 
it may, by slight stays, be kept at equal dis- 
tances from the sides and the bottom of the 
boner, and having its rim below the level of 
the liquid: the inner vessel has a hole in 
the bottom, about one-third of its diameter. 
On the application of the fire to the boiler, 
the heated liquor rises in the space between 
the two vessels, and its place is supplied by 
the descent of the column in the inner ves- 
sel, or, as Mr. Perkins calls this part of the 
apparatus, the circulator; for the ascending 
portion having the space it occupied sup- 
plied by the descending liquid in the centre, 
and the level of the centre being kept up by 
the running in of the heated portion which 
has risen on the sides, a circulation rapidly 
begins and continues; thus bringing into 
contact with the heated bottom om sides of 
the boiler the coldest portion of the liquid. 
By this process the rapidity of evaporation 
is excessive, far exceeding that of any me- 
thod previously known ; whilst the bottom 
of the boiler, having its acquired heat con- 
stantly carried off by the circulating liquid, 
never burns out, nor rises in temperature 
many degrees above the heat of the liquid. 
In many manufactures this is a most im- 
portant discovery, especially in salt-works, 
brewers’ boilers, and for steam-boilers ; and, 
applied to our culinary vessels, no careless 
cook can burn what she has to dress ina 
boiler by neglecting to stir it, as the cireu- 
lation prevents the bottom of the boiler from 
ever acquiring heat enough to do mischief. 
We need hardly add that this discovery is 
esteemed by men of science to be one of the 
most useful and important of the present 


day. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


Joshua Bates, of Bishopsgate-street, London, 
gentleman, for improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for roving, twisting, or spinning cotton, 
silk, wool, hemp, flax, or other fibrous substances, 
Communicated by a foreigner, residing abroad. 

Sarah Guppy, of Tarway House, Clifton, near 
Bristol, widow, for a method of applying and 
arranging certain pieces of cabinet work, uphol- 
Stery, and other articles, commonly or frequently 
applied to bedsteads and hangings; and also 
others not hitherto so applied, 

James Macdonald, of the University Clab-house, 
Pall Mall East, gentleman, for a certain improve- 
ment or improvements in the construction of 
bridges made of iron, or other materials, which 
improvements are also applicable to the con- 
straction of piers, rail-roads, roofs, and other use- 
fal purposes. Communicated by a foreigner, re- 
siding abroad. 

Thomas Branton, of Park-square, Regent’s 





Park, Esq. and Thomas John Faller, of the 
Commercial-road, Limehouse, civil engineer, for 
their improvement or improvements on certain 
mechanical apparatus, applicable to the raising 
of water, and other aseful purposes. 

Thomas Branton, of Park-square, Regent's 
Park, Esq. for a new application or adaptation 
of certain apparatus for heating fluids or liqnids, 
and generating steam for various useful pur- 
poses. 

George Minter, of Princes-street, Soho, cabinet 
maker, for a fastening for dining-tables and other 
purposes. 

Arthur Howe Holdsworth, of Dartmouth, De- 
von, Esq. for improvements in the construction 
of rudders, and in the application of the same to 
certain descriptions of ships or vessels. 

David Selden, of Liverpool, merchant, for an 
improved carding and slubbing engine for wool 
and other fibrous substances. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Lord Dover’s Life of Frederick the Great, 


2 vols. 8vo, with portrait, 1/. 8s. 


Lord Nugent's Live of Hampden, 2 vols, 8vo. 
l. 108, 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage of the British 
Empire, 8vo. 14s. 

Lodge's Genealogy of the British Peerage, 
8vo. with Plates of Arms, 16s. 


BOTANY. 


Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, Vol. VII. 8vo. 
21s. boards, 
Loudon’s Natural History, Vol. IV. 8vo. boards. 


MEDICAL. 


Cooke's Hints on Scarlet Fever, Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Dewhurst's Anatomy of the Haman Muscles, 
oblong 4to. coloured, 15s. 

Dewhurst’s Anatomy of the Human Bones, 
oblong 4to. coloured, 15s. 

Oke’s Examinations in Surgery and Midwifery, 
avo. Part 1. Ss. 

Copland on Cholera, 12mo, 5s. 

Swan's Demonstration of the Nerves, Part II. 
folio, 24. Las. 6d. 

Storer on Dispensaries, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS- 


Trendall’s Designs for Cottages and Villas, 4to. 
I. Lis. 6c. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXIV.; Plo- 
tarch, Vol. 2. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 

Mary Gray, by A. Knight, 2s. 

Fanny and her Mother, 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Geological Sketches, &c., by Maria Hack, 
12mo. Os. 

Thoresby’s Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s, 

Anecdotes of Hogarth, Part 1., with Plates, 6s. 
sewed; India proofs, 0s. sewed. 

Polytechnic Library ; Domestic Chemist, Vol. 
Il. 18mo. 4s. 

Stories of Animals, Second Series, by Maria 
Hack, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Hannay’s Representation of England, 8vo, 8s. 

Lather’s Table-Talk, 12mo, 5s. 

Gray's Social System, &vo. Ss. 6d, 

Eaty Lessons, with sixteen steel engravings, 
lame. 3s. Gd. 

Flynn's Latin Grammar, l2mo. Is, 6d. 

Home for the Holydays, 12mo. 3s. 61. 

Heslop’s Geographical Exercises, in two Parts, 
5s. sewed. 

Dr. Webster’s English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. 
SM. 10s, 

Hood’s Comic Annual for 1832, 12s. 

Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, Part I. imperial 4to. Prints, 10s, 6d.; 
Proots, colombia 4to. 18s.; India Proofs, colom-. 


bia 4to. 21s.; Proofs before letters, colombia 4to. 
1d. 11s. 6d. 

Time’s Telescope for 1832, 9s. cloth. 

Poetic Offerins, 32mo. 2s. cloth ; 3s. silk. 

French Poetical Gift, 12me. 4s. bds.; 5s. 6d. 
silk. 

Norton’s Elements of Diagnosis, &c. Svo. 5s. 

The Mosical Forget-Me-Not for 1832, 4to. 1@s. 

Why and Because, Vols. I. to IIL, 12mo. 4s, 
each. 

Dobrewi Adversaria, Vol. 1. Part If. 8vo." 6s, 64. 

Meditations from Burckhardt, I8mo. 2s. 

The New Bankrupt-Court Act, by Warren, 
12imo. 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Skaiting, by a Skaiter, with plates, 
12mo. Is. 


NOVELS. 


Tales of My Landlord, Fourth Series; Count 
Robert of Paris, and Castle Dangerous, by Sir 
Walter Scott, 4 vols. post 8vo. 21. 2s, 

The Cabal, a Tale of the Reign of William IV. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 14s. 

Romance and Reality, by L. E, L. 3 vols. Svo. 
Id. Lis, 6d. 

Standard Novels, No. X. 12mo. 6s. 

Miss Mitford’s American Stories, Second Series, 
3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Robber, by the Author of “ Chartley,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d. 

The Invasion, by the Author of“ The Collegians,” 
4 vols. post Svo. 22. 2s. 


POETRY. 


Chaunt of the Cholera, Songs for Ireland, &c. 
by the Authors of “‘ Tales by the O'Hara Family,” 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Disembodied, with other Poems, by the 
Rev. J. Wills, 12mo. 8s. 6d, 


THEOLOGY. 


Anthologia Sacra, or Select Theological Extracts, 
Svo. 1d. 4s. 

Hughes’s Divines, No. XIX.—Hall’s Contem- 
plations, Vol. Il. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rev. Thomas Gill’s Family Book of Common 
Prayer, 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Progress of the Gospel in Polynesia, 18mo. 
3s. 6d, 

Sacred History, for the use of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School, Part IV. 18mo. 3s. 

Paley’s Works, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 

Beverley’s Sermon on the Unknown Tongues, Is. 

The Theological Library, No. 1.—Life of Wiclif, 
by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 12mo. 6s. 


TRAVELS. 


Boyle’s Account of the Western Coast of Africa, 
Svo. 12s. 

Travels in the North of Europe, by C. B. El- 
liott, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The second and concluding volume of the in- 
teresting ‘* Correspondence of David Garrick”’ is 
just ready for publication, containing a variety of 
Letters from the most eminent Persons of his 
Time in Europe; among others, of Voltaire, 
Grimm, Le Kain, Madame Riccoboni, the Abbe 
Morellet, Preville, Mademoiselle Clairon, &c. 
&e. 

“ The Memoires of the celebrated Duchesse de 
St. Len, Hortense, Ex-Queen of Holland,” are 
nearly ready for publication. 

The long-promised “* Memoirs of Sir James 
Campbell of Ardkinglas,” are also said to be in 
a forward state. 

A new work from the pen of that favourite 
writer, Mr. Horace Smith, to be entitled “ Ro- 
mance of the Early Ages,” will shortly make its 
appearance. The plan is understood to possess 
many features of novelty. 

Mr. Galt has nearly ready a new novel, to be 
called “ Stanley Buxton ; or the Schoolfellows.” 
The Author, we understand, brings together a 
knot of schoolfellows in advanced life, who relate 
the vicissitades of their early lives. 

“ The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” by Miss 
Hamilton, will be sbortly introduced into that 
popular series of tiction, “The Standard Novels,”’ 

A second edition of Dr. Granville’s “ Cate- 
chism of Health” is now published. The first 
edition of this useful work was sold in a few days. 

A new work may soon be expected from the 
caustic pen of the successful Author of “ Mothers 
and Daughters.” It is to be entitled “ The 
Opera ; a Story of the Beau Monde.” 

The story of naval life, now on the eve of ap- 
pearance, to be entitled “‘ The Adventures of a 
Younger Son,” is understood to be the work of 
one of Lord Byron's most intimate friends, whose 
life, which this story is partly intended to de- 
lineate, was marked by more singular events than 
even that of the noble poet. 

Mr. James’s “ Memoirs of Celebrated Military 
Commanders” will appear early in January. 

“ Recollections of the late Robert William El- 
liston, Esq.” by Pierce Egan, with a likeness of 
the distinguished actor from Bruccini’s bust, is 
about to be published. 

Mr. Keightley announces a new edition of his 
“ Mythology of Greece and Italy,” in an abridged 
form, chiefly intended for the use of schools and 
young persons. 

The Second Volame of “A Concise View of 
the Succession of Sacred Literature,” by J. B. B. 
Clarke, M.A. will be shortly published. 

Mr. Macfarlane (the author of ‘ Constantinople 
in 1828,” &c.) is about to publish, by subscrip- 
tion, a work under the attractive title of “* The 
Seven Churches,” illustrated by seven etchings 
from views taken on the spot, and a Map of the 
most interesting regions of Asia-Minor. 

_“ A History and Character of American Re- 
vivals of Religion,” by the Rev. Calvin Cotton, 
of America, is about to appear. 


* Saturday Evening,” by the Author of “ Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm,” in 1 vol. 8vo. is 
announced, 

“A Numismatic Manual, or Guide to the Study 
of Ancient and Modern Coins,” by John Y, Aker- 
man, is in the press. 

Messrs, W. and E. Finden are about to publish 
a series of Landscape Illustrations to Lord Byron, 
to suit Mr. Marray’s new and complete edition of 
his Works: they are announced at so exceedingly 
small a price (half-a-crown for four landscapes 
and a portrait), that only a most extensive sale 
can answer their purpose. 

A new edition of “ Brown's Sel/-Interpreting 
Bible,” with additional Marginal Notes, &c. 

* The Double Trial, or the Consequences of an 
Irish Clearing ;”’ a Tale of the Present Day, by 
the Rey. C. Lacas. 

“A Six Weeks’ Tour in Switzerland and 
France,” by the Rev. William Liddiard, author 
of “‘ the Legend of Einsidlin,” &c. 

“ Advice to a Young Christian, on the impor- 
tance of aiming at an elevated Standard of Piety,” 
by a Village Pastor. 

Part IV. of “ Rickards on the Trade with In- 
dia,” to complete the second volume. 

“« An Essay on the Rights of Hindoos over An- 
cestral Property, according to the Law of Bengal,” 
by Rajah Rammohun Roy; and also, by the 
same author, “ Remarks on East India Affairs, 
with a Dissertation on the Ancient Boundaries of 
India, its Civil and Religious Divisions, and Sug- 
gestions for the future Government of the Coun- 
try.” 

* The Records of a Good Man’s Life,” by the 
Rev. Charles B. Taylor, M.A., author of “ May 
You Like It,” &c. 

“ The History of the Jews in all Ages, written 
upon Scriptural principles,” by the Author of 
** History in all Ages.” 

Kidd’s Guide to the “ Lions” of London, 

“ Summer Thoughts and Rambles ;” a collec- 
tion of Tales, Facts, and Legends, by H. G. Bell, 
author of “ Summerand Winter Hours,” &c, 

“ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” with many 
engravings on wood by G. W. Bonner, and Ex- 
planatory Notes by W. Mason. 

Sir Jaines Mackintosh is announced to write 
the brief Memoir of the late Rev. Robert Hall, 
with a Sketch of his Literary Character, in the 
sixth volume of his works. It is to be accom- 
panied by a Sketch of Mr. Hall’s Character as 
a Theologian and a Preacher, by Mr. Foster, 
Author of the “ Essays on Decision of Charac- 
ter.” 

* The Shakspearian Dictionary ; being a com- 
plete Collection of the Expressions of Shakspeare, 
in Prose and Verse, from a few Words to Fifty or 
more Lines.” By Thomas Dolby, Gent. 

‘Who can they be? or a Description of a sin- 
gular Race of Aborigines inhabiting the Summits 
of the Neilgherry Hills, or Blue Mountains of 
Coimbatoor,” by Captain H. Harkness. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


LADY EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

The story of this lady, who died at Paris 
during the past month, is, in truth, a ro- 
mance of real life. The mystery of her birth 
has never been fully explained. It has been 

itively atlirmed that she was the daughter 
of Madame de Genlis by the Duke of Or- 
leans (the infamous Egalité), and we observe 
she has been so descnbed by several of the 
newspapers, in giving publicity to her death, 
Upon what ground the statement has been 
made, we are at a loss to conceive. Madame 
de Genlis, who, we imagine, must have 
known pretty accurately whether or not she 
had given birth to the child, is exceedingly 
circumstantial in detailing certain particu- 
lars connected with her history, which, if 
they had obtained credit, would have si- 
lenced scandal and set the matter at rest. 
It would appear, that about the year 1782, 
the Duke of Orleans committed the educa- 
tion of his children to Madame de Genlis, 
who, anxious that they should become per- 
fect in the living languages, had taken into 
their service English and Italian female 
domestics, and moreover resolved on edu- 
cating with her pupils a young English girl 
of nearly their own age. The Duke was 
then in correspondence with a Mr. Forth, 
and requested him to find out and for- 
ward to France a handsome little girl, of 
from five to six years old. Mr. Forth im- 
mediately executed the commission, and 
sent by bis valet a horse, together with the 
infant, and accompanied by a note in these 
words —‘‘ I have the honour to send to 
your Highness the finest mare and the 
prettiest little girl in all England.” This 
infant was Pamela, afterwards Lady Fitz- 
gerald, 

When the gallant but unhappy Lord Ed- 
ward proposed marriage to her young proto- 
gée, Madame de Genlis conceived it her 
duty to lay before his Lordship such papers 
as had ms neon to points upon which a 
husband might naturally desire to be in- 
formed. ‘She was,”’ says Madame, ‘*‘ the 
daughter of a man of high birth, named 
Seymour, who married in spite of his family 
a young woman of the lowest class, called 
Mary Syms, and went off with her to New- 
foundland, on the coast of America, where 
he established himself at a place called Fogo. 
There Pamela was born, and received the 
name of Nancy. Her father died, and the 
mother returned to England with her child, 
then eighteen months’ old. As her husband 
was disinherited, she was reduced to great 
misery, and forced to work for her bread. 
She had settled at Christ Church, which 
Mr. Forth passed through four years after, 
and being ommussioned by the Duke of 


Orleans to sehd us a young English girl, he 
saw this girl, and obtained her from her 
mother. When I began to be really at- 
tached to Pamela, I was very uneasy lest 
her mother might be desirous of claiming 


her by legal process ; that is, lest she might | 
threaten me with doing se, to obtain grants 7 


of money it would have been out of my 
wer to give. I consulted several English 


awyers on the subject, and they told me ~ 
that the only means of protecting myself. 


from this species of persecution was to get 
the mother to give me her daughter as an 
apprentice for the sum of twenty-five gui- 
neas. She agreed, and according to the 
usual forms, appeared in the Court of King’s 
Bench before Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield. 
She there signed an agreement, by which 
she gave me her daughter as an apprentice 


till she became of age, and could not claim — 


her from me till she paid all the expenses | 
had been at for her maintenance and educa- 
tion ; and to this paper Lord Mansfield put 


his name and seal, as Lord Chief-Justice of 


the Court of King’s Bench.”* 

Her arrival at the Palais Royal, however, 
occasioned odd conjectures. She was edu- 
cated with the princes and princesses, as a 
companion and friend ; she had the same 
masters, was taken equal care of, partook of 


Pine) axl 


their sports, and her astonishing resemblance 


to the Duke’s children would have made her 
pass for their sister, were it not for her fo- 
reign accent. Whilst Pamela and the young 
Princesses were pursuing their studies ip 
the delightful retreat of Belle-chasse, the Re- 


volution broke out. The Duke of Orleans — 


and his two sons, the Dukes of Chartres and 
Montpensier, warmly supported its princi- 
ples. Madame de Genlis was then an ad- 
mirer of the Constituent Assembly —Pamela 


participated in her enthusiasm forliberty, and — 


every Sunday the distinguished members of 
that assembly met at Belle-chasse. Barrere, 
Petion, David, were constantly at her soi- 
rées, and there, in the presence of these 
young girls, seriously discussed the import- 
ant questions of the day. Pamela, abound- 
ing in beauty and every mental accomplish- 
ment, had just reached her fifteenth year, 
and the Duke of Orleans had directed his 
notary to draw out a settlement of fifteen 
hundred livres a year upon her. The no- 
tary declared that the orphan was not com- 


petent to receive the annuity unless she had 





* Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, q 
vol. iv. p. 128-9. 


a guardian. ‘« Well then,” replied the Duke 
et herself choose a guardian—enough of ~ 
Deputies come to Belle-chasse, so that she a 
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can have no difficulty in selecting one.’’ 
(in the Sunday following the Duke's answer 
was communieated to Pamela, at a moment 
when the usual party had assembled. ‘I 
have not rouch time to reflect,” she said, 
‘ but if citizen Barrere would favour me by 
becoming my guardian, I should make choice 
of him.” Barrere gladly assented, and all 
the formalities of the contract were soon ex- 
ecuted. When the Constituent Assembly 
had terminated its glorious labours, Madame 
de Genlis proceeded to England with Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans and Pamela, and attend- 
ed by two Deputies, Petion and Voidel. It 
was then Lord Edward Fitzgerald first saw 
Pamela, The brilliancy of her beauty, the 
races of her mind, and the free expression 
of her feelings of liberty, made a deep im- 
pression on the young Irish man ; and when 
Madame de Genlis, alarmed at the turn 
which things were taking in France, retired 
with her pupils to Tournay, where the pre- 
sence of Yumouriez and of the Duke 
assured them a safe asylum, Lord Fitz- 
gerald accompanied them, and soon became 
the husband of Pamela. 


Incidents.— Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
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During her residence in England, if we 
are to credit the statement of Madame de 
Genlis, the fair Pamela received an offer of 
marriage from Sheridan. A few years after 
the unhappy fate of her Tee at she be- 
came the wife of Mr. Pitcairn, an American, 
and Consul at Hamburgh ; from this gentle- 
man, however, it appears, she was subse- 
quently divorced; she then resumed the 
name of Fitzgerald, and lived in great retire- 
ment in one of the Provinces, until the Re- 
volution of 1830 placed the associate of her 
childhood upon a throne. Lady Fitzgerald 
was, in consequence of this event, tempted 
to visit Paris; but, we understand, she re- 
ceived little notice from Louis Philippe or 
any of his family. Ifa closer tie than that 
of friendship had ever existed, the King of 
France was either in ignorance of its nature, 
or thought it wiser and more frugal to deny 
its strength. Pamela died in indigence ; 
was followed to the grave by a few mourn- 
ers, among whom was the Duke de Talley- 
rand, and the events of her life will perhaps, 
hereafter, form the groundwork of a ro- 
mance.* 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The friendly societies of the metropolis, it 
is said, are about to petition the House of 
lords in favour of reform, upon the ground 
that they, and their brethren similarly con- 
nected in the country, have very large sums 
in the funds, the security of which will, they 
conceive, be shaken by any violent change 
in the government of the country, such as 
they anticipate if the Lords continue to re- 
fuse to permit the House of Commons to 
reform themselves. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Thomas Arthur Powys, M.A. late 
Fellow of Saint John’s College, Cambridge, to 
the Rectory of Sawtry Saint-Andrew’s, Hunting- 
donshire. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford has collated the 
Rev. Thomas Wynn, B.D. to the Rectory of Col- 
wall, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Clark; 
and the Rev. Thomas Wynn has presented the 
Rev. William Jones to the Perpetual Caracy of 
Lingen, Herefordshire, by resignation of the same. 

The Rev. E. R. Mantell, to the Vicarage of 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 

The Earl of Burlington has appointed the Rev. 
G. M. Cooper, M.A. to be one of his Lordship’s 
Domestic Chaplains. 


The Bishop of Ely has collated the Rev. Fre- 
derick Norris, B.A. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of Little Gransden, Cam- 
bridgeshire, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
T. C. Percival. 

The Rev. Isaac Williams, B.A. has, on the re- 
signation of the Rev. H. W. O. Jones, been pre- 
sented to the Perpetual Curacy of Treyddyn, in 
the diocese of St. Asaph. 

The Rev. Henry John Lewis, A.M. has been 
presented, by the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, 
to the Vicarage of Saint Peter, in that city, void 
by the death of theRev. C, Copner. 

The Rev. Mr. Hewett, Vicar of Shobrooke, 
Devon, formerly private tutor to Earl Grey’s 
family, has been presented to the valuable Living 
of Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. Reginald Rabett, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Thornton and Bag- 
worth, Leicestershire. 

The Rev. Daniel George Stacey, B.C.L. Fellow 
of New College, to the Vicarage of Hornchurch, 
Essex, 

The Rev. Charles Maybery, to the Rectory of 
Penderin, in the county of Brecon, 

The Rev. John Morgan Downes has been 
licensed to the Chapelry of Lianulid, Breconshire. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter has collated the 
Rev. W. J. Phillpotts to the Vicarage of St. 
Ewnie Lelant, Cornwall, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. C. Carden, 





* The “Court Journal” states that she had three children by Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald, who were adopted by his Lordship’s family ; and adds that, ‘‘ Of the two daughters 
reared by the excellent Lady Sophia Fitzgerald, one is married to Sir Grey Campbell ; the 
other, Lucy, died the wife of Captain Lyon, the arctic voyager, leaving one child. Lord 


tdward’s son is also married, but not at present a resident in this country.” 
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The Lord Bishop of Winchester has presented 
the Rev. Marmaduke Thompson to the Rectory of 
B ll, Berks. 

¢ Lord Bishop of St. David’s has instituted 
the Rev. William Bowen, Perpetual Curate of 
Emasbarold, and Curate of Kentcharch, Here- 
tordshire, to the Vicarage of Hay, Breconshire. 

The Rev. H. B. Snooke, of Portsea, Hants, bas 
been licensed, by the Bishop of Exeter, to the 
Curacy of Torpoint Chapel. 

The Rev. John Haghes, B.A. late of Brasenose 
College, Oxiord, has been collated, by the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, to the Rectory of Coddington, 
near Ledbury, Herefordshire, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. J. P. Hockin. 

The Rev. John Vaughan, LL.B. late Curate, 
and now Lectarer, of St. Clement Danes, has been 
presented, by the Lord Chancellor, to the Rectory 
of Holmpton in- Holderness, York. 

The Rev. Augustus Earle Lloyd Buiwer, M.A. 
has been presented to the Rectory of Cawston, 
Norfolk ; patrons the Master and Fellows of Pem- 
broke College. 

The Rev. John Sturges Lievre, of St. John’s 
College, has been presented, by the Lord Chan- 


cellor, to the Rectory of Little Ashby, in Leices- 
tershire. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed ander the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
granting unto Ralph Bigland, Esq. Clarencenux 
King of Arms, the office of Garter Principal King 
of Arms, with the name of Garter, and the style, 
liberties, and pre-eminences belonging to the said 
office, void by the decease of Sir George Nayler, 
Knight, late Garter; to William Woods, Esq. 
Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, the office of 
Clarenceux King of Arms, and Principal Herald 
of the Sooth.Bast and West parts of England, 
vacant by the promotion of Ralph Bigland, Esq. 
to the office of Garter Principal King of Arms; 
and to George Harrison Rogers Harrison, Blanch 
Lyon Pursuivaat of Arms Extraordinary, the 
office of Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, vacant 
by the promotion of William Woods, Esq. to the 
office of Clarenceux King of Arms. 

His Majesty has appointed Major-General 
James Alexander Farquharson, Governor and 
Commander. in. Chief of the island of St. Lucia. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed Jacob How- 
ell Cottison, Esq. and John Cutts, Esq. both of 
Witham, Essex, Masters Extraordinary in the 
Court of Chancery. 

The Honourable Philip Henry Abbott, brother 
of the present Lord Colchester, bas been appoint- 
ed Recorder of Monmooth. 

The following are the Commissioners appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to saperintend 
the education of the poor of that country :—the 
Most Rev. the Archbishop of Dublin, the Duke 
of Leinster, Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dablin; the Rev. Dr. Sadlier, Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; the Rev. Dr. 
Carlile, Presbyterian Minister, Scots Church, 
Dabdlin; A. R. Blake, Esq. Chief Remembrancer ; 
and Robert Holines, Esq. barrister-at-law. 


Married.)—At the British Consulate, Alexan. 
dria, Egypt, Thomas J. Galloway, second son of 
Alexander Galloway, West.street, London, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Henry Beck. 
with, of East Hall, Paglesham, Essex. 

At the botel of the British Ambassador, Brus- 
sels, F. M. Montgomerie, Esq. youngest son of 
the late G. Montgomerie, Esq. of Garboldisbam- 
hall, in Norfolk, to Sophia, youngest daughter of 
H. Butler, Esq. 

Coont Alexander Walewski, to Lady Caroline 
Montague, daughter of the Countess of Sand- 
wich. 

Captain R. H. Faller, R. N. to Margaret Jane, 
danghter of the late Rev. Sir R. Sheffield, Bart. 

At Brocklesby, Lincolnshire, Joseph William 
Copley, Esq. only son of Sir Joseph Copley, Bart. 
of Sprotborough, Yorkshire, to the Hon. Char- 
lotte Anderson Worsley Pelham, the only daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Lord Yarborough. 

Captain Charles Ogle Streatfeild, to Kate Elizs- 
beth, eldest danghter of the Rev. John Savill Og!e, 
ot Kirkley, Prebendary of Darham. 

William Hooper, Esq. of the Royal Navy, to 
Elizabeth, youngest danghter of the late T. G. 
Bramston, Esq. of Skreens, Essex. 

At Leyton, Essex, Joseph Bowstead, Esq. Me- 
dical Establishment, Bombay, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Captain Howarth. 

B. Travers, Esq. of Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square, to Mary Poulett, you. gest daughter of the 
late Colonel Stevens, of Discove-house, Somerset- 
shire. 

At Avening, Gloucestershire, Edward Dalton, 
Esq. D.C.L. of Stanmore Grange, to Elizabeth 
Head, only daughter of the late Nathaniel Lloyd, 
Esq. of Angerstone-honse, Uley. 

At Margate, George Gunning, Esq. of Frinds- 
bury, Kent, to Sarah Tourney, widow of the late 
Sir Thomas Staines, K.C.B. of Dent de Lion, in 
the same county. 


Died.|—At Lullingstone-castle Kent, Sir T. 
Duke, Bart. in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

At Hare Hatch, in his seventy-fourth year, Sir 
G. 5. Holroyd, Knight, late one of the Jadges of 
his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. 

At Turnham-green, in his eighty-ninth year, 
Sir Jobn Pinhorn, Knight, of Ringwood-house, 
Isle of Wight. 

At Airy-hill, near Whitby, Richard Moorsom, 
Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 
aud a Deputy Lientenant of the North Riding of 
the county of York, 

In Abingdon-street, J. T. Hone, Esq. barrister- 
at-law, a Bencher of the Inner Temple, and one 
of the Union Hall police magistrates. 

At Oxton, in bis seventy-fourth year, W. C. 
Sherbrooke, Esq. for many years Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for Nottinghamshire, and Sheriff 
in 1803, 

In Wimpolestreet, Harry Fonnereau, Esq. 
aged eighty-four. 

Aged seventy-seven, the Rev. Joseph Swain, 
B.D. Incumbent of the Perpetual Curacy of Bees- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

At Brighton, in her nineteenth year, Elizabeth 
Louisa, fourth danghter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bull, Royal Horse Artillery. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
—I7~T 


DORSETSHIRE. 

A remarkable phenomenon lately occurred at 
Lyme. The sea suddenly rose to a tremendous 
height, several feet above its usual level, at the 
same time making a tremendous noise, although 
at the time there was a complete calm: several 
vessels in the harbour received much damage. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A meeting of the promoters of the London and 
Southampton Railroad has been held. The Hon. 
P. Blaguiere described the steps which had been 
already taken, and dwelt on the national advan. 
tages resulting from it. One interesting feature 
was, that the work would provide employment 
for at least three years Lo 10,000 persons. Amongst 
other advantages enumerated were, the carriage 
of coals for the line ; supplying the London mar- 
kets with foreign fruit, fish, butcher’s meat, ve- 
getables, &c. from parts now shut out by the ex. 
pense of carriage; great saving of life and pro- 
perty on the coast between the Land’s End and 
the mouth of the Severn; enabling West India 
ships to perform two voyages in the time now 
occupied by one, &c. The statement was receiv- 
ed with marked approbation. 


WILTSHIRE. 

An Address to the Labourers of Wiltshire has 
been circulated largely in the neighbourhood of 
the recent fires, reminding them that by firing the 
farmer’s property they entirely miss their aim, in- 
asmuch as the farmers of Wiltshire are to a man 
insnred. That the loss caused by incendiary fires 
must consequently fall upon the Insurance Com- 
panies—-persons who have never injured the la- 
bourers—that the only effect of burning the ricks 


of the farmer is to prevent Jabourers being em- 
ployed in thrashing out the corn. In conclusion, 
the address reminds the labourers, that the law of 
the land provides, that if any person be convicted 
of wilfully setting fire to property of any descrip- 
tion, the punishment is death. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A meeting has been held at Worcester, of the 
operatives connected with the glove trade. It 
appears, by the petition agreed upon, that the 
persons present at the meeting ascribe the dis- 
tress to the effect of foreign competition. A cal- 
culation has been made, that if foreign gloves 
were kept out of the English market, the share of 
business which would fall to Worcester and its 
neighbourhood, would give eleven weeks’ em- 
ployment to the work-people. The glove manu- 
facture has given occupation to between 30 and 
40,000 persons in this and the adjoining counties, 
When, therefore, it is depressed, the effects ex- 
tend beyond the operatives themselves; they are 
felt severely by shopkeepers who deal in articles 
of food and clothing; they are felt, too, in the 
great increase of poor-rates. At the Worcester 
House of Industry, the precepts, which have been 
raised to 4s. in the pound, will be advanced im- 
mediately to 4s. 6d., and if the distress continues, 
must be still farther increased, Nor is it the city 
alone which is thus affected. Why have the 
agricultural poor in this neighbourhood been better 
provided for than those in other districta? Be- 
cause the glove trade gave employment to their 
wives and daughters; so that, in fact, the whole 
district is interested in the mitigation of that dis- 
tress which all must deplore.— Worcester Journal. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The closing part of the year has been rather 
fruitful of important occurrences in the com. 
mercial world. In the early part of the last 
month, the East India Company’s Tea Sale duly 
took place, and was expected to have been the 
most animated of any that had occurred within 
the last twenty years. In consequence of the in- 
telligence from China, stated in our last report, 
a complete stoppage of future supplies of tea 
through the customary channels was seriously 
threatened, and the whole trade therefore ap- 
peared anxious to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity for the purpose of laying in stock. Ac- 
cordingly, things went off very briskly during the 
two first days of the sale; but on the morning of 
the third day, news was received from China, to 
the effect that the Select Committee had re-con- 
sidered their former resolution of suspending 
commercial intercourse on the Ist of August, and 
had determined not to do so. This unexpected 
information completely altered the face of things 
at the Tea sale of Leadenhall-street. Those who 
had already made purchases at advanced prices 
were loud in their complaints, and contended 
that the two first days’ proceedings ought to be 
declared null and void. These complaints, how- 


ever, remained, of course, unheeded, and the sale 
went on; but the crowd of bidders was con- 
siderably thinned, and the offers had in many 
qualities fallen 2s. on the first day’s prices. The 
sale, therefore, went on very heavily afterwards ; 
but the whole quantity declared was by degrees 
disposed of at prices nearly equal to those of 
former sales. 

Although the Cotton Market at Liverpool has 
yet shown no symptoms of inactivity, there is 
every reason to believe that our manufacturing 
districts in the west have begun to feel the effects 
of the state of suspense into which the whole 
community has been thrown by the obstinacy of 
the boroughmongers in resisting the national will. 
At Manchester and its neighbourhood, business 
in Cotton manufactures has of late considerably 
diminished, and a great number of failures have 
occurred among the minor dealers, During the 
four weeks which ovcurred between the 20th of 
November and the 20th of December, the sales of 
Cotton wool at Liverpool have averaged at 16,000 
bags weekly, amounting to a total of 64,360 bags. 
A great deal of this Cotton was taken up for ex- 
portation, and on speculation. In the Meiropo- 
litan Cotton Market, the sales during the period 
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above specified were reported at about 1200 
weekly, making a total of 4910 bags of all de- 
scriptions. Prices in both places were not, apon 
the whole, so high as in the preceding correspond- 
ing period. 

There is no extraordinary feature in the trans- 
actions of the Colonial Markets. Supplies bave, 
with some exceptions, been rather abundant, and 
prices have hardly varied from those obtained in 
the preceding month. In Coffee, the lower sorts 
of Kast India were most saleable for home con- 
sumption. Foreign descriptions have been in 
request, but the prices offered were not quite suit- 
able to helders. In British Plantation Sugars 
there was more business than in the other sorts 
of this article; but the refined descriptions en- 
titled to boanty on double refined have generally 
been ip request, and woald have gone off largely, 
had the market been better provided with them. 
The season is favourable to transactions in re- 
fingd Sugars, and many purchases have been 
wade for immediate shipment. 

At this time of the year an increased activity 
in the Silk Market is usually observable. This 
does not appear to have yet taken place, and 
things remain in a depressed state. A meeting of 
the silk manufacturers of London was held in 
Basinghall street on the 19th December, to con- 
sider the state of that branch of trade. Several 
speakers contended, that before the reciprocity 
aud free-trade Acts were passed, in 1826, the 
manufacture rapidly increased; but since then 
there has been a rapid decline, Resolations were 
passed, embodying an opinion, that foreign com- 
petition is the cause of distress, and a Committee 
was appointed to confer with Government. 

The accounts from St. Peiersburgh, of the 2nd 
instant, communicate the information that a new 
tariff of duties had been issued by order of the 
Kmperor, by which the daties on imports were 
increased considerably. On the Ist an additional 
daty of 12 and a half per cent. was imposed on all 
imports not entered until then, with the exception 
of brimstone, corks, and cork wood; besides 
which the duty is iucreased for the importation of 
1832 on many articles. On woods for dyeing, the 
dlaty was raised from Reubles 3, Copecks 60, to 
R. 5, C. 40. The increase on raw Sogar was 
@ to 10 per pood ; on Coffee, from R. 18 to R. 21, 
C. 60 per pood; on Indigo, from R. 9 to R. 14, 
C, 40 per pood ; on Cochineal, from R. 27 to R. 
36; on Nutmegs, from R. 54 to R. 64, C. 80 per 
pood ; on Wine and Porter, from R. 126 to R. 
129, C, 80. The receipt of this information has 
naturally excited very great discontent among our 
merchants connected with Russia, and was se 
wholly unexpected, that an impression had for 
some time been very general among them that 
Russia would adopt the reciprocity system of our 
Government. This appeared the more probable 
after the late exertions of our Ministers to place 
the Baltic timber trade on the most favourable 
footing for Russia, even at the risk of injuring the 
interests of our own Canada timber-merchants, 
The mew Russian tariff lays down that imports 
fran English ports mast not be received on the 
same footing as Russian produce into thiscountry, 
aml evinces a disposition on the part of the 
Russian Government to increase all dutics on 
imported goods not absolately the produce of 
Russia. 
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Since the relaxation of the restrictiéns regard- 
ing the admission of foreign gloves, those of our 
Operatives concerned in the manufacture of that 
commedity have not ceased to complain, Colonel 
Davies has recently moved,.in the House of Com- 
mons, for certain retarns, to illustrate the injury 
done to his constituents of Worcester by the im- 
portation of foreign gloves, and gave notice of a 
motion for a committee of inquiry into this sub- 
ject. If the Hon. Member succeeds in this mo- 
tion, he will soon find that the glove-trade was 
much the same as it is at present before the modi- 
fications in the restrictions, now complained of, 
were made. A reference to our former reports 
will afford abundant testimony to that effect. If 
our glove-manufacturers, however, have any rea- 
son to complain of injury done them by foreign 
competition, why do they not set about producing 
an article in every respeet as good as the French 
glove, and drive the French dealer out of the mar- 
ket by the advantage they mast command in sell- 
ing at prices rendered lower by saving the ex- 
pense of transport? The fact is, that the glove- 
trade in this country has been long in a declining 
state, on account solely of the immense inferiority 
of the English to the French glove, and the ex- 
cessive dearness of the former. People contrived 
to smuggle in French gloves when the dnaty 
amounted nearly to a prohibition, to an extent 
quite equal to the regular importations of the pre- 
sent time. If a small number of Englishmen are 
at all affected by this now open competition, the 
Government has, on the other hand, added not a 
lite to its sources of revenue by the duties paid 
on French gloves. 

A meeting of persons connected with the Ship- 
ping interest was held on the 13th in the City, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of a provisional 
committee appointed some months ago to watch 
over the interests of ship-owners. An appeal to 
the King was proposed and agreed to, on the 
grounds that applications to the subordinate autho- 
rities have bitherto proved useless. This appeal, 
or memorial, complained that the best interests of 
British navigation have been sacrificed to the ab- 
sence of sound commercial information, and to 
“a pertinacious pursuit of speculative theory.” 
It also complained that the British ship-owner, 
through the operation of the reciprocity act, is 
exposed in certain branches of the carrying-trade 
to wholly unprotected competition with the com- 
paratively unburthened foreigner. 

In money-matters, nothing of any importance 
bas taken place in the City since our last report. 
The fands have undergone bat trifling fluctuations, 
the price of Consols having been from 83 one- 
eighth to 83 seven-eighths during the whole three 
first weeks of the month. The announcement of 
a loan to Belgium having been taken up by the 
Rothschilds of London and Paris, at 75 per Cent., 
operated favourably on the value of almost all 
European securities, So soon as this was made 
public at the Stock Exchange, on the 23rd, an im- 
pulse was immediately given to Consols for the 
account, which on that day had opened at 83 three- 
quarters to seven-eighths, and closed at 84 quarter 
to three eighths. This price was maintained the 
greater part of the 24th, as will be seen from the 
Stock List of that day given herennder. The 
Stock Exchange folks appear to have drawn this 
interence from the conclusion of the Belyian loan, 
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that all danger of the peace of Europe being dis- 
tarbed on account of Belgian affairs is at an end, 
Hence the rise in the fands of which we have 
spoken, 

In Foreign Securities, those of Europe have 
claimed the preference for investments ; but basi- 
ness in them, on the whole, has been extremely 
limited. The South American Secarities continue 
wholly neglected. Brazilian Bonds, which had 
long formed an exception to the general discredit 
in which the Soath American Stocks had fallen, 
have latterly began to share their fate. The 
price of those bonds has greatly declined. 

Money has been rather abundant in the City, 
and good bills were easily discounted at 3 and a 
half per cent. 

The following are the closing prices of English 
and foreign funds on the 24th of last December :— 

ENGLISH FUNDS. | 

Three per Cent. Consols, shut.— Three per Cent. 
Consols for the Account, 19th January, 84 half, 
five-eighths.—Three per Cent. Reduced, 83 quar- 
ter.—Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 90 
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three-eighths, half.—New Three and a Half pei 
Cent. shat.—Four per Cent. (1826,) 99 five 
eighths, seven-eighths.—India Stock, shut.—Bank 
Stock, 192, 193.—Exchequer Bills, 6s. to 7s, pre- 
mium.—India Bonds, 2s. to 3s. discount.— Long 
Annuities, 16 eleven-sixteenths., 


FORKIGN FUNDS. 

Brazilian Five per Cent. 44 half, 45.—Chilian 
Six per Cent. 17, 19.—Colombian 1824, Six per 
Cent. 12, 13.—- Danish Three per Cent. 66,66 half. — 
Dutch Two and a Half per Cent. 42 quarter, three- 
quarters. — French Five per Cent. 97, 97 half. — 
French Three per Cent. 60, 69 half.—Greek Five 
per Cent, 23, 25.—Mexican Six per Cent, 35 three- 
quarters, 36 quarter.—Portuguese Five per Cent. 
48 half, 49 half.—Russian Five per Cent. 99 quar- 
ter, three-quarters.— Spanish Five per Cent. 14 
quarter, half. 


SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 14, 15.—United Mex- 
ican, 5, 5 half.—Del Monte, 11, 12.—Braazil Im- 
perial, 45.—Bolanos, 140, 150. 
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Mean temperature of the Month, 43 deg. Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.70 deg. 
Highest temperature, 58. Stormy wind on the 7th and on the 12th. P.M. 
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BANKRUPTS 


rrom nov. 18, ro pec. 9, 1831, INCLUSIVE. 


Nev. 18, 8. SKELTON, King-street, Holborn, jew- 
eller 4. PRENDERGRASS, Lieyd’s coffee-house, 
naderwriter. BALAAM, Nottingham-terrace, New- 
road, beardiag mo keeper. J. CHRISTIE, South 
See-chambers, Threadncedie-street, coal merchant. C. 
LAW RENCE, Osnabu reh-etreet, Revent’s perk, ollmen. 
Cc. &. 4 Coon, Gherictecte avin’. 
equare, paper hanger. 
street, Weetminster, bill broker. J. WILLIS, Vaaxhall- 

read, Pimlico, aes | D. N SMITH, Friday-street, 


warehouseman. . POTTS and A. BELOPR, Lad-lane, 
silk warehousem A. LEB, eet tN 
music seller. “ti. GRAVES aud W. GOODING, 
Strand, tailors. Hl. BANNER and F. %G. BANNER, 
Cripplegate baildings, plumbers. M. E. SAWPRS, 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, ateee, 8. SHEPHERD, 


Strand, silveremith. J. RYLEY, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
mercer. J. LINSELL, Wotton Basset, Wiltshire, linen 
draper. He VINC err, Gloucester-place, lrivht- 
helmston, grocer. W. FERNLEY and T. BUCKLEY, 
Steckport, Cheshire, cotton spinners. Ww. CROWE, 
Rury St. Rdmunds, Suffolk, cutler. J.J. PARKER, 
Mane f, cotton spinner. M. GOODRICK, North 
Frodingham, Yerkshire, wouee. B. ROSE, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, grocer. , GHES, Birmingham, crown 
lace dealer. w. GitACth Sunderland near the Sea, 
Jurham, printer. PHILLIPS, Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, currier. w. POPE. Portwood, Cheshire, cotton 


epioner. T. THORN LEY, Hadfield, Der shire, cotton 
a eg J. DUCKER, Barnham, Lincolushire, cattle 
jobber 


Nov. a2. R. ALLEN and FE. F MAITLAND, Watford, 
Hertfordshire, chemists. J. THORNE, Shirle com- 
mon, Surrey, baker. D H. RUCKER, j. A. RU CKER. 
aed H. J. RUCKER, Wormwood-street and Mincing- 
lane, Weet lodia merchants. J. FORBES and D. RUs- 
SELL, Mark-lane, wine merchants. Cc, ANDREW 
and W. BAILES, Compton-street, Clerkenwell, iron 
warebousemen. G. W. HARRIS, of the City-hotel, 


King etreet, Cheapside, hotel keeper. 5. vb aveu: 
MAN. Goldsmith place, Hackney-road, builder. 
CHALLINOR, Liverpool, merchant. Na LOVELL, o 


North Petherton, Somersetshire. J. TWEEDALE 
and J. TWEEDALE, Rochdale. Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ners. Db. HOLT, Rar New Mills, Manchester, 
cotton spinner. IELSBY, sen, J.G. HELSB#Y, 
and T. — jue. Tieerpeak wateh case manufac- 
turers. JONES. Liverpool, joiner. J. REES, 
ne a, wharfinger. E JONES, Welsh Poste 
Montgomeryshire, wine and spirit merchant. J. 
MISTER, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton spinner. . 
RINDER. Kiretall, Yorkshire, butcher 
MATTHIE, Liverpoo!. merchant. E. ‘PAL MER, flath, 
ironmonger. G. Leta goerettr- bridge, York- 
shire, common carrier. w HALL, late of Hanley, 
Staffordshire, maltster. 
Nov. a. W. FOX, Compton-street, Clerkenwell, mill- 
wright. J. LUCAS, Compo Cottage, Cromer-street, 
Branewick-square, builler. F WILLMOT, Old Wind- 
sor, Berkshire, carpenter. BE. eg tag ES Mitchell- 
street, St. Luke's, ar, YLEs, Canter- 
bury, Rents hatter AxTON. yeibors” auction- 
eer. CROXFORD, i: Backingbamshire, shop- 
keeper. PF MART IN, Cheapside, ribbon manufacturer. 
W BATTAMs, eeties stone, Northamptonshire, sheep 


salesman 4. 8 F.LI, Kennington-lane, lod ine 
house keeper. J. ADAMs aad A. KETTELTY, 

charch-street, tailors. tl. WAKDER, High. aaeet. 
Newineton, china and glass dealer. J. TURNER, 


Great Portland-street, Oxford street tailor. 


F. GROs. 
JEAN, Piccadilly, hatter. 


. THO MAS. Brond- street, 


Bloomsbury, a M4 ‘WooD, Strand, boot aad 
thoe maker. . LOMAX, Robert street, Adelphi, 
money serivener. W. MASON, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-equare, axletree- maker. J. BATEMAN, 
cheaters hive eaeeeet, agent. . WHITE, Man- 

ery stable - J. c¢. WRIGHT 


aud wl Nesey. peable, hecper New Lon: on-street, Crutch- 
ed- ‘ay wine merchants. W. MAVELL, Baeter, jew- 


eller, J JENKINS, Portsea, ed buteher. F. 
BAWLER, ar baker. R. NICHOLLS, Rach, Silver- 
emith . LABS, Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton 
spinner. 

Nev. © T HOMEWOOD, Pollard’s-row, Bethnal- 
areen, brewer. J. WISE, Rine's-read, Cheleca. cow 


keeper. R. FREE, Rotherhithe, commission agent. 
W. PRIRSE, Bartholomew-close, wine merchant. H. 
HART aed J. DAVIES Bie street, Hammersmith, 
clothes saleomen F. KEN ttT, wa 4 -cCommon- 
at “3 farmer. - R. TEM. 





PANY, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, tales. 
BOURNE, New Bridge-street, printer. 
ate Coste ctgects Cavendi 


w. BU RT, 
-square, lodeing house 


C. STUBER, Leader-street, Cheleca, baker. 
hy Ee ELL, Cloth-fair, grocer. G. WILLIS, Haymar- 
ket, oilman. J. STEVENS, a iahemmen Cheavside, 


werebouseman. J. DICKINSON, Ernest-strect, Hamp- 
-road, victwaller. COTTON, Lenden-road, 
thwark, boot maker. | = fans Hatfield, Hert- 
fordshire, coal merchant. R. SKIN NNER, Therverton, 
Devonshire, farmer. W. and W. &- SHLEY, Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, meh ang W. DYMOND, Laun- 
ceston, Cornwall, bookseller. J. SNELSON, puson, 
— Zouch, Leicestershire, victualler, T. SN 
-de la Zouch, Leicestershire, wheelwright. 
NUTTALL, Heroeed Lancetbies, nrecer.. 3. TlonPe. 
aoe Oweraby, Lincolnshire, dealer in 
KNOWLSON, W. SKIN, J BILLINGTON, wt BAYLIS, 
bD. ALLISON, Poa R. BLACK“ ELL, Ashton. uander- 
Lyne, drapers. H. GUEST, Manchester, woollen 
draper. G. THORPE, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolu- 
shire, scrivener. R. WIGHT, Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire, clothier. J. ROBINSON, Nottingham, vietu- 
aller. T. SIDDERS, Birchington, Kent, dealer in 
iee- T. CHINN, Merthyr ‘Tidvil, linen - a B. 
ICE, Neath, enero linen drape 
Dec. 2. B. — Iw OMON, Bristol, cabinet 
makers. i FAYRER, 1 ents mariner. c.c. 
BULLEY andl W. LAVERS, Nicholas-lane, wine mer- 
charts. T SMITH, Birmingham, erocer. 8. 8. 
SIBERY, York- b oeac sine Rexent’s-park, hotel keeppr. 
. FIFR, Thetford, Norfolk, nurserym«n. ig. » 
per Marylebone-street uvholeterer: T. and 8. 
: ARRY, Croydon, bleac hers J RAMSAY, Devon- 
rort-street, Commercial ow master mariner. T. 
JANIEL, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, stone mer- 
chant. J. ELLOS, Mark-lane, victualler. Dw Ae 
TINGDON, South Molton-e#treet, tailor. HALL, 
Congleton, Cheshire, silk throwster. 8. MILLARO. 
Gloucester, victualler. T. DANKS, W-stbromwich, 
Statfordshire, grocer. T. GEARY and L. HORNE, 
Manchester, woollen drapers. R. E. DEXTER, 
Northampton, iroumonger. R bg Great Grimaby, 
Lincoloshire, merchant. TIP TON, Hereford, 
licensed vietualler. R. PACOCK. Bath, tobacconist. 
W. BRITTAIN, Birmingham, builder J GOOD- 
WIN, Stafford, shoe manufacturer. W. BRYANT, 
Bishop's Hall, Somersetshire, a 
Dec. 6. R THOMSON and T. D. MILDRED, Son- 
court, Cornhill. merchants. L. MORE, Ceruhill, mer- 
chant. FE. PEGG, Shoreditch, linen- draper. Cc. 
LOVELL, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester. square, wine 
merchant. J. WORDINGHAM, Jun. Church street, 
Kensipgton, surceon-. J. PATTERSON. Garstang, 
Lancashire, soirit merchant. J. LOCKWOOD, Had- 
derstield, cloth merchaut T. RICHARDSON, How- 
den, Yorkshire, farmer. R. ASKEW and J). DEW- 
HURST, Manchester, commission agents. 8. RICK- 
AKD, J. DOCKRAY, and T. PINDAR, Leeds, machine 


makers. J. MEEKS and T. GUMMERY, Warwick, 
CETETD J. CROSS, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner W. HIGGINSON, Rage, Dudley, Worces- 


tershire, draper. H. Wo RRILL, are -upon-Trent, 
Nottinghamshire, mercer. J. Beth wick,! So- 
mersetshire, baker. M. RICHARDSON. heeteobe. 
rough, Yorkshire. money scrivener. ° RADFO 
Ashbourne Geom, Derbyshire, d-aler. 
Dee. o J. 8. THORNTON, Grifin-court, Mayfair, 
carpenter. J. HONHOLD, Gilbert- -street, Oxford- 
street, brazier. F. B. KIN G, Prince’s-square, St. 
George's in the East, sugar refiner, EF. BOWRING 
Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, merchone. G. WYATT and 
H. THOMPSON, a art lane, Gray’s Inn-lane, com- 
mon ate LUCK, High-street, Borough, 
laceman, H.WEPFRIES, King-street, Clerkenwell, 
brewer. G. COLES, High-atreet, St Marylebone, 
cheesemonger. T. KEAD, Hockliffe, Bedfordshire, 
vietualler. G. JOUNSTON, a ay John-street, Tot- 
tenham coart-road, carpenter, CORLASS, RKeedi- 
ford, Lancashire, cotton spinner. G. 8. BILLOWS, 
Poole, ironmoneer. H. YOUNG, Dursley, Gl. wcester- 
shire, common brewer. J. W. ANDERSON, Pradford, 
colour dealer. L. H. BROUGH, Neath, Glemerean- 
shire "grocer. ANN WRIGHT and J. WOODHEAD, 
Woodroyd, Yorkshire, dyers. J. MAGGS, Bath, chair 
maker. FE. D. SHAW, Delph, Yorkshire, grocer. J. 
MARR, Worksoy, N hemsbire, tanner. J. WIN- 


RAM. Sen. and G. WINRAM, Ulverston, Lancashire, 
ship builders. 8S. KNIGHT and J. KNIGHT, Mold 
Flintshire, 
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